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Hic patet ingeniuis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor. Cravpiay 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 


Such and so various are the tastes of men.”—AKENsIDE. 
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REVIEW. 


Natural and Statistical View or Picture of Cincinnati and the Miami coun- 
try, illustrated by Maps. With an appendix, containing observations on the 
late Earthquakes, the Aurora Borealis, and the South-west Wind. By 
Dasiet Drake. Cincinnati—Looker and Wallace. 1815. Octo- p. p. 251. 








We feel no little gratification, at being enabled to call the at- 
tention of the publick, to this very interesting and scientifick 
work of our countryman, Dr. Drake. Cincinnati has reason to 
be proud of the specimen which is here given of her literature, 
whatever the modesty of the author may have led him to say to 
the contrary; and we congratulate the United States upon a val- 
vale addition to their stock of native science. The Book com- 
prises, in a small compass, a variety of useful information in se- 
veral of the most important branches of science, which have 
hitherto been too much neglected: particularly in geology, a sub- 
ject which, in this new country, presents an inexhaustible field 
for observation and research. Almost every description of read- 
«r will find something in this little volume, to repay him for the 
‘rouble of perusal. We think it no fault in an author, that his 
“ork is extended beyond the promises of the title-page. It is 
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always better to exceed, than to fall short of expectation; and 
where the subjects are multifarious, it is not easy to hit upon a 
title which shall convey precisely, and at the same time with the 
requisite brevity, the nature of the work. But he must be a fas. 
tidious critick indeed, who would grumble at sitting down toa 
sumptuous entertainment, where he expected only a collation. 
‘Phe style, with the exception of one or two provincial words 
and phrases, is throughout, correct, easy, perspicuous and well 
adapted to the subjects of the work. Weare inclined to consi. 
der the words “immigrate,” “immigrant” and “immigration,” 
rather as errours of typography, than as intended innovations: 
in as much as they occur more than once, in their correct ortho. 
graphy. In giving action and passion to mere names, the author 
has done no more, than follow the example of some of those, who 
are considered among the best writers, both of our own country 
and of Great Britain: butit is a practice not the less censurable, 
on account of such a sanction. Our language is already suffci- 
ently copious, energetick and elegant; and innovation can only 
tend to impair the perfection to which it has already been brought 
by tue stupendous labours of the great English Lexicographer. 
But our author seems to be perfectly aware of the necessity, as 
well as propriety, of guarding against a corruption of the lan- 
guage: and he has with becoming candour, and a modesty which 
does not always belong to men of such acquirements, declared 
that the imperfections to be found in his work, arise from causes 
beyond his control. We do not hesitate to say, that these im- 
perfections are too trifling to detract from the sterling merits of 
the work; and that they were, perhaps, inseparable from the cir- 
cumstances under which the author wrote and printed. 
Having said thus much, by way of introduction, we shall now 
afford the author an opportunity of speaking for himself; and we 
doubt not that he will render himself acceptable to our readers. 
It has been a general opinion that the climate of the Easter 
States was more favourable to longevity than that of the nes 
States of the West. The following reasoning of our author upen 
this subject, will very forcibly show, that this opinion has bee 
founded on erroneous observation and imperfect calculation: — 
“The proportion of inhabitants above 45 years of age to the wo 
white population, was by the last census, in Ohio, as nine to one hundred: * 
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Kentcky, as nine and five-tenths to one hundred; in Tennessee as eight and 
eicht-tenths to one hundred; in Connecticut, as sixteen and six-tenths to one 
hundred; and in the United States, as twelve and four-tenths to one hundred. 
Had there been no migration to or from anv section of the Union, these pro- 
portions would prove the Western States less favourable to longevity than 
the others. As it is,no such conclusion is deduc ible. The difference is pro- 








duced by the continued emigration of young persons from the latter to the 
former, increasing the proportion of the aged in the east, and diminishing 
it inthe west. Nothing, indeed, is more difficult, than to derive from such 
comparisons between an old state and a new one, anv correct information on 
this point, as will be manifest from a reference to Connecticui and Ohio. 
Few persons above 60 ever emigrate to this country—let us suppose, then, 
that none exceeding that age have arrived here, since the year 1800; in this 
case, it is evident that all who are now 74, or older, must have been 60, or up- 
wards, in 1800, when our population was but 42,156. At this time it is 
greater than that of Connecticut, but the number which heve attained to 74 
years is much tess, for thev have grown out of the 42,156, while those of the 
same age in Connecticut are the residue of 251,000, the population of that 
state in 1800. ‘These numbers are to each other as sixteen and seven-tenths 
to one hundred, so that the amount of aged population in Connecticut should 
be at present nearly six times greater than that of Ohio; and if this be not the 
oase, We are warranted in considering the former as not more propitious to 
old age than the latter.” 

The author has fallen into some technical errours in his ceolo- 
gical descriptions, such as “Silicious limestone” instead of Cal- 
careous granite, “Sandy limestone” for granular limestone, &c. 
The following section, which we know not how to abridge with- 
out injustice to the author, will be found too interesting to require 
apology for its insertion. 

“GEOLOGY.” 


“The face of the country around Cincinnati having been depicted in the 


introductory chapter, the reader is prepared to engage in the examination of 


iis internal structure. If a geologist, at this place, ascend from the surface 
of the Ohio, when low, to the top of an adjoining hill, he observes, first, 
« region of tabular limestone and argillaceous slate; then a tract of alluvion, 
or bottom, composed chiefly of loam and clay; succeeded by a tract ofthe 
same kind, but more elevated, apparently more ancient and consisting prin- 
Cipally of gravel and sand; he then arrives at the same kind of calcareons 
‘trata exhibited by the bed of the river; which he secs surmounted by « 
stratum of loam, covered with soil, and supporting occasional masses of 
granite and other primitive rocks. In attempting to give some account of 
“aese strata, the following order will be pursued: 1. Or Tax Limestone 
PORMATION—IT. Or rue atiuviat rorwatrios—IIL Or ‘THe aneritacrove 


FORMATION, OR THE STRATUM OF LOAM AND soOIL—TV. Or THE PHiwiTTig 
MASSES. 
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“I. The calcareous or limestone region under examination, is the largest 
perhaps in the known world. Parallel to the meridian, it extends, with fey 
interruptions, but with considerable variations of character, from the shores 
of lake Erie to the Southern part of the state of Tenessee, and probably to 
the cape of East Florida; as Mr. Ellicott informs us that the rocks of the 
celebrated reef, bordering that promontory, are calcareous. From the 
Muskingum and great Sandy on the east, this formation extends westwan. 
ly beyond the state of Ohio; but to what distance, has not been ascertained, 
After passing the Great Miami, in this direction, the strata become disjoint. 
ed, and lose their continuity, but show themselves, occasionally, eye 
beyond the Mississippi. The lead mines, in the rear of St. Genevieve, 
abound in crystallized carbonate of lime; and the strata of the bed of the 
river, near that town, are said to resemble those of Cincinnati, except that 
they contain a notable proportion of chert or petrosilex. 

The strata throughout this extensive region, agree in having a horizontal 
position, and in containing marine remains: it is therefore a fle z, or s. 
condary formation—a vast precipitate from a lake or sea of salt water, To 
what depth it exiends beneath the bed of the Ohio, has not been ascertained, 
In some paris of Kentucky, perforations in search of salt have been made 
more than 300 feet deep, without passing through it. 

In the qualities and characters of this limestone, there is much diversity. 
At Cincinnati, it is of a blue or greyish blue colour, has a coarse grain; re- 
ceives but an indiflerent polish; is of various densities, with the medium 
specific gravity of 2. 65; affords lime of a dark color, bu: of sufficient 
strength; and is in strata from one to eighteen inches thick, which alternate 
with layers of clay-slate, the argilla fissiiis ot Turton. This substance, 
which is in larger quantities than tne rocks it separates, has a dull blue color, 
breaks into thick irregular fragments; softens and is diffusible in water; 
eflervesces with acids; contains neither sulphur nor bitumen; and has te 
specific gravity of 2. 55. To the south it nearly disappears, and the calcare- 
ous strata change their character, passing into the state of marble; large 
quantities of which are quarried along the Kentucky river. To the east, 
when the argillaceous strata disappear, the limestone becomes charged with 
Silicious earth, tue species of slate called shivers is discovered, and m ad- 
vancing a lit.le farther, the transition to sandstone is found to be complete. 
Yhis takes place before reaching Chillicothe, on the Scioto river. Limestone, 
however, again shows itself in spots, but with few of the characters it ex- 
hibits at Cincinnati. To the north of this town, the argillaceous slate hasa 
great preponderance of the limestone strata; which have in that direction 
less solidity, and are more abundant in marine remains. ‘This is the case for 
about fifty miles, when the region of silicious limestone suddenly commences. 
It appears at first in large quantities, but on approaching the sources of the 
Great Miami, it is seldom visible. ‘The prevailing colour of stone is an ash 
grey; the proportion of sand or silicious earth is variable; it is frequently 
soft or crumbling when taken from the quarry, and hardens on exposure to 
the air; in some places, as at Dayton, it assumes the texture of an indifierent 
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marble; it effervesces with acids but feebly; abounds in nodules of flint; af. 
fords white lime by burning; the lamina are generally thicker than those of 
the Obio, and are frequently found consolidated into huge masses, which 
have small irregular cavities and perpendicular or oblique fissures. An ad. 
ditional distinguishing characteristick, is the existence of rapids or cascades, 
in all the streams which flow over it. 

No vestiges of sea animals are to be found in these ancient strata, except a 
large bivalve shell, the name of which I am unable to assign. But the more 
recent tract of greyish blue limestone around Cincinnati, contains numerous 


marine exuvia, of which the following are the most common. 


1. The anomia terebratula and placenta—both composed of carbonate of 
lime. They are found in abundance, sometimes detached and between the 
strata; at other times imbeded or consolidated; never compressed, and occa- 
sionally studded inside with six sided pyramids of transparent crystallized 
limeseone. 

2. The habitations of several species of nautilus, usually denominated 
helemnita, cornua ammonia, thunder-stones, E¢c. found both detached and imée 
ded, consis\ing generally of carbonate of lime. 

3. Entrochi or pullies, formerly supposed to exist only in the fossil state 
now said to be the remains of a species of isis or coral, named the isis 
mtrocha. These are all silicious, and are commonly found detached. 

4. Different species of coralina or coralline, found imbeded and detached, 
‘n large quantities—generally calcareous, now and then silicious. 

Many other species, and perhaps genera, of these curious remains, could 
undoubtedly be designated by a skilful naturalist. 

I have never observed the bones of any land animals between, or fmbeded in 
the strata of this formation. The head of the sus tajaseu, or hog of Mexico, 
discovered by Dr. Brown in one of the nitrous caves of Kentucky, had in all 
probability been brought and deposited there by the former inhabitants of 
this country. 

The metals hitherto found in this formation, are not numerous. Where it 
dorders on the sandstone region, as towards the Scioto and in Kentucky, 
ron ore of an excellent quality has been discovered. Near to the Yellow 
Spring, in Green county, described in the last chapter, specimens of silver 
ore of blend and pyrites have been dug up, but not in sufficient quantities 
tobe worked. In the Indiana territory, where the same formation exists, 
combined and intermixed with much silicious matter, blend and galena have 
been found. 

Of saline matters, the most valuable which it affords are common salt, 
glauber’s salt, epsom salt, saltpetre and calcareous nitre. The three first 
have only been found in solution. The latter exist abundantly in some of the 
sandstone strata and limestone caverns of Kentucky; and in some parts of 
this State. 

I. The alluvial lands on the south side of the Ohio are narrow; but to the 
north ot that river, when a looser stratification has permitted the streams to 
undermine their banks, the vallies are in general from one quarter, to a mile 
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in breadth, and the depositions of alluvion very great. This is especially 
true of the Ohio, the Miamies, and their tributary and intermediate streams, 
The lands of this formation, generally rise in two or three successive tables 
from the stream to the hill, and are evidently of different ages, Most of 
them are lower near the hill, than ai the side adjoining to the river, This 
is perhaps owing to the descent, in former times, of water from the uplands, 
which upon reaching the plain, instead of traversing it, would flow along 
the base of the hill; the surface in that direction having the same fall with 
the stream. Thus, in the rear of most bottom lands, there are brooks op 
rivulets. The older alluvions are composed chiefly of sand, gravel and wa. 
ter worn pebbles, covered from two to six feet deep with a bed of yellowish 
loam, that supports but a thin layer of soil. They are not without clay, iron 
and vegetable remains; though in general these are less abundant than the 
newer alluvions. The upper table in the town of Cincinnati, is of this kind, 
The gravel and pebbles are chiefly calcareous, though the water worn frag. 
ments of chert, flint, quartz and granite are not uncommon. A large pro- 
portion of the calcareous pebbles are fragments of the variety of limesione 
last described. Horizontal veing f blue clay now and then present them. 
selves near the southern edge of this plain. Veins of ferruginous pudding. 
stone (gravel cemented by iron) exist in a few places, and injure the well 
water. Vegetable substances, chiefly the decaying remnants of trees, have 
been found in different parts, at various depths, from 20 to 100 feet. The 
larger pebbles of this tract are generally nearest the surface, and on the 
side next the river. The beds of sand lie, in most parts, at considerable 
depths, and have an oblique or wave-like stratification, while that of the 
superincumbent pebbles is chiefly horizontal. The bottom, or lower table 
is composed of loam and clay to the depth of 20 feet or more, when gravel 
and sand, entirely silicious, and unlike those of the Hill, present themselves 
and continue down to the limestone rocks. The soil of this tract, as of all 
the recently formed botioms, is deep and fertile. 

The prairies of the northern part of the Miami country all belong to the 
alluvial formation. Many of them are low, wet, level, rich, and in the situa- 
tion of new alluvions, others appear to be very ancient, are elevated nearly 
to the highest point of the surrounding country, and would not be supposed 
alluvial, before a geological examination, or an inspection of the bordering 
woodlands. They are composed of water worn pebbles, gravel and sand, 
and are terminated by banks from 10 to 20 feet in height. Most of them 
have outlets, through which are discharged small streams of pure water. 

It is somewhat singular that the alluvial lands contain so few remains of 
river animals, as have hitherto been found. In Cincinnati, the only vestiges 
of this kind, are some shells of the genus mya, which inhabits the Qiu. 
A number of those were found at the depth of 40 feet, in digging for water, 
near the back part of the Hill; and afterwards in the Bottom, ut about the 
same depth, and at the distance of 200 feet from the river bank. In the 
former case, they were lying in connexion with grapevines, and other vegeta 
ble matter. fu the latter there was found with the shells (as is asserted by 
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creditable workmen employed in sinking the well) an arrow-head of flint, 
such as the Indians of this country formerly used. 

The alluvial formation, it would seem, is the usual if not the exclusive 
hed or depository of the huge quadruped remains, which have been denom- 
inated «Mammoth bones. ‘There is reason to believe, that among these, there 
are several species, if not genera, none of which exist at the present time. 
But two kinds have, however, been unequivocally made ont. One of these 
was certainly a species 01 elephant, common to Asia and North America. 
From naturalists it has received the name of Elephas Primigenius, or Mam- 
monteus. The other, whose elephantine characters are doubtful, has been 
named by our distinguished countryman, Professor Barton, Elephas Masto 
dontus. M. Cuvier considers it as constituung a new genus, which he has 
called Mastodonton. The teeth with flat surfaces, belong to the former; 
those with conical and wedge sliaped projections, to the latter animal. 
Great quantities of the bones of both, and perhaps of other nondescripts, 
have been found, mixed with those of the smaller existing quadrupeds of 
this country, in the valley of “Bigbone,” a stream of Kentucky, about 40 
miles by water below Cincinnati. They were deposited about four miles 
from the river, in a bed of tough blue clay, through which arise several 
springs of salt water. On Licking river, at the Blue Licks, bones of the 
came kind have been found, under similar circumsiances. In the alluvial 
lands of the western parts of Ohio, but few have yet been dicovered. Near 
the river St. Mary, one of the branches of the Maumee, a grinder of the 
first species was dug up. Near Dayton, contiguous to the Great Miami, 
atooth of the second species has been discovered. In the upper table on 
which Cincinnati is built, a jomt of the backbone of one of these species 
was found at the depth of 12 feet from the surface. 

The only metal yet discovered, and the only one perhaps existing, in the 
alluvial region of this quarter, is iron.* In the dottome of Paint-creek, a 
branch of Scioto, large quantities of bog ore can be obtained—coperas, alum, 
and ochre abound in the same places. Near to the village of Springfield, 
Champain county, ore of the same kind has been discovered in a low prairie. 
itis not improbable that those singular tracts will be found rich in this metal, 
wid also in peat, both of which are desirable to a country so distant from 
wavigable waters, and so partially covered with trees. 

In this formation the gravel and pebbles are frequently cemented into large 
masses denominated breecia or pudding-stone. About 20 miles above this 
‘own, in the valley of the Ohio,are several of these alluvial rocks, of gteat size, 
wad without any regular form. There are indeed a number of small hills at 
that place, each of which has a nucleus of this kind, and reposes on the 


—_—— 

. Sikee writing the above, I have seen some experiments performed by Dr. Smith, of Philedel- 
phi Ou & specimen of sand brought from the waters of the Scioto river, which proved it to con. 
“gold. Having in my possession severa! specimens of a similar kind, which had been marked 
“disintegrated franite and gneiss, I have been induced to subject them to the action of the tests 
‘4 ciscovering gold; the result is, that a single specimen only, contains any portion of that metal | 
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limestone strata, along with the other alluvion of the valley. In the interiour 
of the Miami country, masses of consolidated silicious gravel are not un. 
common; and have been frequently employed by the inhabitants of that quar. 
ter for millstones, which purpose they are found to answer very well. 

“111 The stratum of loam, which is spread over the whole of this coun 
from three to twelve feet thick, is generally of a redish yellow colour. |; is 
not laminated, nor does it contain the vestiges of land, river or sea animals. 
It is equally destitute of ores, and has few stony combinations, except a soft 
argillaceous sandstone, which in some places is found disposed in horizontal 
strata. On the surface there is a layer of vegetable mould, of various depths. 

The origin of this bed of loam is uncerain. It may perhaps be a maring 
deposition; but the more probable opinion, is that which ascribes it to the 
decay of vegetables. The volatile parts escaping in the course of a long 
series of years, would leave behind the earthy and meiu!lic substances. Of 
the latter, iron is known to be the principal. In the soil it is but slightly 
oxydated, and has a dark color—in the loam, it has become more higily 
charged with oxygen, and assumes the redish yellow hue mentioned above. 

*JV. It is fumiliar to all persons in any degree versed in geological science, 
that granite, gneiss, mica-slate, and other rocks termed primitive, ate na- 
turally inferiour in situation to all the strata that have been described. In the 
western part of Ohio, these stones are found on the surface of the ground, 
or partly émbeded in the layers of soil and loam. They ave sometimes solita- 
ry; at other times a great number of masses may be seen collected together 
and piled up on each other; as in the township north-west of the village of 
Eaton, Preble county. They are of all irregular shapes, and of various 
sizes. ‘The largest I have ever met with, is in the town just mentioned. h 
is composed of quartz and mica, and was estimated by Mr. Jesse Embree, 
who ascertained the dimensions of that part which rises above the ground, 
to contain at least 300 cubic feet. The strata underneath are secondary sili- 
cious limestone. ‘These fragments of primitive rocks are said to be scattered 
oxtensively over the staie of Ohio, the Indiana Territory, and Kentucky. 

The mighty operation which transported into this country, these numerous 
masses, is entirely unknown. Mr. Kirwan has suggested that the lumps of 
granite which exist in limestone countries, were thrown thither by volcanoes. 
But the masses under consideration, are perhaps too numerous, some of them 
too large, their surface too free trom vitrification, and their distribution ‘00 
inuch in groupes, to favor this suggestion —This country, moreover contains 
no valcanoes, nor any obsolete craters, that have yet been discovered. Mr. 

Tillock remarks, that masses of stone are sometimes transported by cakes 
of ice, in which they happen to be émbeded: Mr. McKenzie informs us, that 
the country north of the great lakes is granitic! the secondary strata of this 
region indicate it to have been once a sea; and the declivity from near the 
lakes to the Gulph of Mexico, favours the supposition, that at some former 
period there were currents over this part of the continent, from north t 
south. By these currenis, the messes of primitive stone might perhaps have 
been brought down ia cakes of ice, and deposited where they are now found . 
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A concise, but a very useful and interesting Botanical history, 
of the Miami country, is given in the next section; in which the 
author has enumerated more than 60 genera, and upwards of 120 
diferent species of forest trees and herbaceous plants. Of these 
about fifty are important articles of the Materia Medica, and fif- 
teen are useful in the domestick arts. We cannot refrain here, 
from expressing our warmest approbation, of this portion of our 
author’s labours. Every thing which can tend to diminish our 
dependence upon foreign nations, must proportionably increase 
our national prosperity; and certainly in nothing is it more essen- 
tial, that we should be independent, than in the means of pre- 
serving that blessin;, without which all others are valueless, 
health, We are convinced that the United States contain every 
article, necessary to constitute a Materia Medica; and that no- 
thing but the inclination to undergo the labour of experimental 
research, is wanting to effect this desirable object. Besides the 
economy, another much more important advantage would be 
derived, from the use of domestick medicines. It is a well 
known fact, that many medicines, which have been highly extol- 
led as remedies in Europe, have proved perfectly inert here. 

This loss of efficacy must be the effect of one of two causes, 
adulteration, or the natural declension of age: there could be no 
temptation to the former, nor no necessity to hazard the latter, 
when every neighbouring field would be found to supply the arti- 
cles wanted. 

The author’s observations on the climate, and particularly on 
the prevailing winds, are calculated to afford important aid in all 
plysical investigations having relation to those subjects; and 
evince an acuteness and diligence which entitle him to the high 
est credit. 

The state of society is thus portrayed: 

“The people of the Miami Country may in part be characterised, as indus- 
‘ious, frugal; temperate, patriotic and religious; wish as much intelligence, 
and more enterprise, than the families from which they were detached. 

. In Cincinnati the population is more compounded, and the constant addi- 
ton of emigrants from numerous countries, in varying proportions, must for 
many years render nugatory all attempts at a faithful portraiture. ‘There is 
no state in the Union which has not enriched our town with some of its more 
“nerprising or restless citizens; nor akingdom of the west of Europe whose 
‘dventurous or desperate exiles are not commingled with us. To Kentucky, 
35 
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and the states north of Virginia—to England, Irelan Germany 
France and Holland, we saaias indebted. a“ » Scotland, 

Among such a variety, but few points of coincidence are to be expected: 
Those which at present can be perceived, are industry, temperance, morality 
and love of gain. With a population, governed by such habits and principles. 
the town must necessarily advance in improvements at a rapid rate. This, ' 
turn, excites emulation, and precludes the idleness which gener.utes prod. 
gulity aud vice. Wealth is moreover pretty equally distributed, and tbe pro. 
bib.tion of slavery diffuses labour—while the disproportionate emigration o; 
young men, with the facility of obtaining sustenance, leads to frequent and 
hasty marriages, and places many females in the situation of matrons, who 
would of necessity be servants in older countries. The rich being thus com. 
pelied to labour, find but little time for indulgence in luxury and exirayp. 
gance; their ostentation is restricted, and industry is made to become a char. 
acteristic virtue. 

It need scarcely be added, that we have as yet no epidemic amusements 
among us. Curds were fasluonabie in town for several years after the Indian 
war succeeded iis se tlement; but it seems they have been since banished from 
the genteeler circies, and are harbored only in the vulgar grag-shop, or the noc. 
yurnal gaming-room. Dancing is not infrequent among the wealthier classes ; but 
isnever carried to excess. Theatrical exhibitions, both by amateurs and itine. 
runts, have occurred at intervals fora dozen years; and a society of young 
townsmen have lately erected a temporary wooden playhouse, in which they 
have themselves periormed. But as the tendency of their institution to en. 
courage stro//ers und engross time, has been deprecated by the more religious 
portion of our ciiizens; and as the members have failed to realise their anti: 
cipations, with regard to the accumulation of a fund for the relief of indi: 
gence, they will be likely soon to relinquish the pursuit, and leave their stage 
and its trappings to some future votaries of Thespis. During the winter 
select parties are frequently assembled; at which the current amusements are 
social converse, singing and recitation—the latter of which has been lately 
predominant. Juvenile plays and diversions are sometimes resored to; 
which are gererally such as promote a rational exercise of the mental facul. 
ties. Sleigh riding and skating are rarely enjoyed, on account of the light, 
ness and instability of the snow and ice. Sailing for pleasure on the Ohio is bu, 
seldom practised; and riding out of town for recreation, on horseback or il 
carriages, is rather uncommon, for want of better roads. Evening walks are 
more habitual, in which the river bank and adjacent hills—the Columbiar 
garden and the mound, at the west end, are the principal resorts.” 

An account of the diseases which prevail in the Miami coun- 
try is given in the fifth Chapter; from which it appears that that 
country is subject to most of the diseases, common to the other 
parts of the United States. Tie Doctor remarks, however, that 
the Pulmonary Consumption is both less frequent, and less Vi 


tent there, than in the Atlantick States; and thinks that a rem 
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cal from the Northern States might be attended with some ad- 
vantage, in the early stages of that complaint. 

The Antiquary will find abundant food for the gratification of 
his passion in the sixth Chapter, which contains a minute account 
of the antiquities of the country. We have only time to tran- 
scrive the catalogue of the most curious articles, found in one of 
the mounds within the town of Cincinnati, with which we shall 
conclude the article. For many other important subjects which 
are treated of by the author, we must refer our readers to the 
work itself; in the perusal of which we may confidently promise 
them both delight and instruction. 


— 


Catalogue of articles taken from the mound at the intersection of 


Third and Main Streets. 


“1, Pieces of jasper, rock crystal, granite and some other stones—cylin- 
drical at the extremities, swelled in the middie ; with an annular groove neat 
one end. 

2. Acircular piece of canne] coal, with a large opening in the centre, as if 
far an axis; and adeep groove in the circumference, suitable for a bond. Bt has 
anumber of small perforations, disposed in four equi-distant lines, which 
run from the circumference towards the centre. 

3, Asmaller article of the same shape, with eight lines of perforations: 
but composed of argillaceous earth well polished. 

4. A bone ornamented with several carved lines, supposed to be hierogly. 
phical. 

§ Asculntural representation of the head and beak of a rapacious bird, 
perhaps an eagle. 

6. Amass of lead ore (galena_) lumps of which have been found in some 
other tumuli. 

7. Aquantity of isinglass (mica membranacea_) plates of which have been 
liscovered in and about other mounds. 

8. Asmall ovate piece of sheet copper, with two perforations. 

9. A large oblong piece of the same metal, with longitudinal grooves and 
ndges, 

These articles are described in the fourth and fifth volumes of the Ameri. 
can Philosophical Transactions, by Governor Sargent and Judge Turner; and 
¥ere supposed by Professor Barton, to have been designed in part for orna- 
ment, and in part for superstitious ceremonies. In addition to these, I have 
since discovered in the same mound— 

10. A number of beads, or sections of smal! hollow cylinders, apparenth: 
of bone or shell. 


il. The teeth of a carniverous animal, probably those of the bear 
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12. Several large marine shells, belonging perhaps to the genus buccinum, 
cut in such a manner as to serve for domesticutensils; and nearly converted 
into the state of chalk. 

14. Several copper articles, each consisting of two sets of circular concayo 
convex plates; the interior one of each set connected with the other by 
hollow axis, around which had been wound a quantity of lint: the whole . 
compassed with the bones of a man’s hand. Several other articles, resem. 
bling this, have been dug up in other parts of the town. They all appear to 
consist of pure copper; covered with the green carbonate of that metal.— 
After removing this incrustation of rust from two pieces, their specific gray. 
ities were found to be 7,545 and 7,857. Their hardness is about that of the 
sheet copper of commerce. They are not engraven or embellished with char. 
acters of any kind. 

15. Human bones. These were of different sizes; sometimes enclosed jn 
Tude coffins of stone, but often lying blended with the earth—generally sur- 
rounded by a portionof ashes and charcoal. The quantity of these bones, 
although much greater than that taken from the other mounds of the town, 
was small in proportion to what was expected—the whole tumulus not hav- 
ing contained perhaps more than 20 or 30 skeletons. With a view of compar’ 
ing these bones with those of the present Indian tribes, I endeavoured to col- 
lect and preserve them; but they were generally in such a state of decay, 
that nothing more could be inferred, than a sameness in the height of the two 
races. At length I was so fortunate as to preserve the skull, nearly entire, of 
a middle aged man, and have compared it with that of a Wyandot Indian— 
presented to me by John Johnston Esq. The facial angle of the ancients 
which may be termed the fossil skull, is 74°—that of the Wyandot 76%and 
in their length and breadth there is but little difference. On placing and ex 
amining them, however, in the manner directed by Blumenbach, it is seen 
that a section made through the forehead and the occiput, would exhibit in 
the fossil skull almost a regular oval: in the Wyandot, the figure of an egg 
Cut lengthwise, after being flatted atits smaller end. The face of the Indian 
head, moreover, is shorter and broader than that of the fossil; the uppet 
jaw projects less, and the cheekbones are more distant, broad and prominent: 
Those of the fossil skull, are, however, of greater height than the cheek 
bones of most European faces. But what little reliance is to be placed ona 
Single comparison, appears from this—that the upper part of another skull 
found inthis tumulus, exhibits the same horizontal section with the Wyan- 
dot except that the forehead is remarkably convex instead of being flatted, 
The fossil teeth which I have seen, were generally sound, and bad nothing 
peculiar in their figure.” i 
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MAN, a Poem, in four parts, viz. 1.Curtonoon, 2. Youta. 3. Maxnoop 
4. Act. Written in the years 1736 and 1737. Octavo p. p. 360. In Me- 
nuscript, Anonymous. 








We have looked, in vain, for the title of this Poem, in all the 
catalogues of publick Libraries and Bookstores, which have come 
under our inspection; and the result of the most diligent inquiry 
js a conviction that it has never been published. It may be con- 






sidered, therefore, as a literary curiosity, well calculated to ex- 
cite attention, and to awaken investigation. Of the author we 






have not been able to form the most remote conjecture: except 





that he was a son of Caledonia, of which he speaks with trac 
filial reverence and respect. That he was a man of classical edu- 
cation, of brilliant genius, and correct taste, is sufficiently mani- 
fest, from the poem itself; as well as that he enjoyed the conver- 






sation and friendship of some of the first writers of that time. 
Why his production was never published, (if our conjecture be 
true) is a question which may now, perhaps, never be resolver. 
It was obligingly put into our hands, by a young gentleman, w)o 

became possessed of it by purchase, at a publick auction. Ot its 
further history we are entirely iguorant. 

The Poem is in blank verse, and each: division of it ts r refaced 
by an Argument, which gives a complete analysis of the sybjects 
treated of. In the opening of the first part the subject is thus 
proposed. 


















“ An ample theme th’ advent’rous Muse assumes, 
Her subject copious, unconfin’d her song; 

Of Maw she sings, in all his various shapes 

From Infancy to Age. How rack’d with care, 
How with ambition toss’d, how few his joys, 

His griefs how numerous, and how vain his life. ” 















The author next, ater invoking the aid of heavenly inspira- 
tion, takes a view of the imperfect state of man, and of the un- 
searchable nature of all the operations of the Deity. He takes 
arapid survey of the works of creation, dwells upon the won 
derful harmony, which pervades the whole, and thence deduce: 









an irresistible arguinent against the atheistical doctrine of chance. 
Returning irom this digression, he takes up lus subject even from 
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its embrio state, and describes with professional exactness the 
process of increment in utero. The author, perhaps, has gone 
rather beyond the truth, in the effects which he ascribes to the 
mother’s imagination on the fwtus. He considers that nature 
never works in vain, or imperfectly; and that her product would 
be still the same, unchanged offspring of perfection, were it not 
for the horrid pictures which imagination sometimes draws upoy 
the mind of the mother: 


“Then allis storm within, and like a bark 

New built, and trusted to the angry main, 

The tender fabrick on the dreadful rock 

Of Fancy splits. No more its beauteous form 
Remains. A shatter’d melancholy wreck 

It seems, conveying horrour to the eye 

Of each beholder. Nature thus disturb’d 

Works monstrous forms; but how, we cannot say. 
Let it suffice to know, the thing agrees 

With truth; and let the pregnant dame beware 
What thought she harbours, or what object views.” 


The pains and penalties entailed upon man, by the sin of our 
first parents, are eloquently depicted, in the sufferings of a mo- 
ther: but all is speedily turned to joy when the tender pledge af 
connubf.1 love is ushered to the world. 


‘ the child begins to breathe 

The balmy air; nor sooner breathes, but weeps: 
As if the feeling of its future woe 

Its tender breast invaded. a 








The Spartan custom of exposing infants born with any deform- 
ity or defect of limbs, is forcibly reprehended. The examples of 
Agesilaus, Tyrteus and Esop, are handsomly introduced, to shew 
that the most unseemly shape may incase a soul of unrivalled 
beauty. The various passions of infancy are depicted with the 
pencil of one, who has closely studied nature. What pa- 
rent can read the following lines without acknowledging the jus- 
tice of the picture? and who, that acknowledges it, can fail to fee} 
the importance of the duty which it inculcates? 


“To please ambitious, every act of yours 
They re emulous toimitate. What eer 
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You de or say, they try in harmless play 

To copy; and with artless mimickry 

Shew you yourselves, in every humour just, 
In every motion, as a mirror shews 

The just reflection of an object plac’d 

Before it. Learn from hence how just, how true 
The maxim, that example takes effect 

Far more successful on‘the human mind 

Than precept ever could; and hence beware 
The bad precedent: for the tender soul 
Uniorm’d to reason, yet is ignorant 

O: good and ili, and no distinction knows 
*Twixt right and wrong; but 4y example acts.” 








Indulgence, the too common vice of parents, and the certain 
bane of children, very justly excites the indignation and reprool 
of the author. His lines do not always glow with the fire of po- 


etry; but they possess the force and majesty of truth, and evince 


a profound acquaintance with the human heart. By his descrip” 
tion of the plays and gambols of childhood, our memory is irresis- 
tibly carried back to the time when, escaped from the frown of 
the sullen pedagogue, we flew to the whirling top or the soaring 
kite,as to the summit of all earthly felicity. Nor are the winter 
evening’s amusements forgotten; when seated around the cheer- 
ful hearth we listened, pleased, though frightened, to the many 
tales of fairy elves, which the ignorant nurse poured into ou 


greedy ear. 





" The goblin story next 
Displays its horrour. Mute attention then 
Succeeds, and awe with pleasure mix’d, at once 
Possesses every soul. Amazed they sit 

In closer circle still, nor dare avert 

The fixed gaze, lest from the cranny dark 
The Goblin form by fancy drawn, awake 
The chilling terrour: nor alone they dare 
Pncounter night. The frantick fancy still 
Retains the wild idea, paints the form 

Pale, staring, ghastly, and the hollow voice 
Invades the ear distracted: sudden fear 

Of aspect pale pours like a torrent in. 

The startled soul retires, the senses fail, 
And stiff on end the bristling hairs erect.” 
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This pernicious custom, (which so far from being discounte. 
nanced or forbidden, is even practised by some parents they. 
selves,) of recounting the extravagant fictions of superstition, 
leaves upon the tender minds of children, an impression which 
no time can wear away. Their judgment, too weak to resist, 
yields to the baneful influence of unnatural fear; and the man js 
degraded into the victim of a childish fancy. The author hag 
not neglected this opportunity of imparting the wholesome les. 
sons of wisdom and experience. 

In the second part, viz. yourn, the author seems to be warmed 
into new vigour by the progress of his subject. Love, which he 
describes as a passion pervading all nature in the season of youth, 
occupies a large portion of this division of his work. Itis portray. 
ed with the enthusiasm and ardour of one who has felt its power- 
ful influence on the heart; who has enjoyed the rapturous bliss of 
reciprocal endearment, and suffered the torturing pangs of jeal- 











ousy. 
e The greedy gaze 
Drinks raptures from her eyes. To hear her speak 
is harmony; and Heaven whene’er she sings 
Its musick breathes. Oh! then the lover’s soul 
{s all one boundless wish, and fondly longs 
To taste Ambrosia in the melting kiss! 
To press to his her yielding lips, and swell 
With pleasure unconfin’d, and nearer still 
Desiring union, heart with heart to twine— 
To breathe his raptur’é spirit sweetly out— 





In mingling sighs, and mix his soul with hers.” 


‘The pure delights of virtuous love are eloquently contrasted 
with the misery and anguish, both of mind and body, which are 
the never failing concomitants of illicit lust; and the many 
snares which are ever spread to entrap unwary youth, are poitt- 
ed out with the solicitude of true benevolence. Intemperance, 
and the horrid train of vices to which it inevitably leads, are 
painted in colours which must excite detestation and abhorrence, 
while the fair form of virtue is drawn with every winning charm 
and every attractive grace. His descriptions of the various 


sports of youth, are vividly drawn; nor does the author fail to 
point out the innocence of some, and the inhuman cruelty ¢! 
others. 
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Tie proper studies of youth are next delineated, and this divi- 








sion of the poem is concluded with advice to the student, respect- 
ing the manner in which his studies should be pursued. Every 
line is replete with instruction. The language is easy, free, har- 
moni us and poetical; and the sentiments do honour to the heart, 
as well as to the understanding of the author. 


“Now to the summit of our fleeting age, 
U-ania, raise the song! look back oh man, 
Res ive wha! of thy transient life is past, 
Aud view che years that yet remain to come. 
The zg iden daysof youth, and infant years 
Are now elaps’d, ne’er to return again.” 


The subjects which occupy the third part are no less multifa 
rivts than interesting. We are brought to view ourselves in the 
mn of life, when we look forward to the years to come, as to 
approach of winter. ‘The author compares tis stage ef our 


life to 





“ The mellow fruit 
That bends the orchard boush, or the full ear 
That nods with plenty o’er the yellow plain” 


This will bring to the reader’s recollection Thompsou’s Mu- 
fumn, 
Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 


While Autumn nodding e’er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. 





from which the author certainly borrowed his simile, as Thomp- 
son’s Autumn was published in 1750—six years before this Poe 
was written. But where shall we find any thing new under te 
sun? 

The joys and sorrows of married and single life are portrayed 
with great simplicity and trath. The author advances many ar- 
guments in favour of early marriages, and strongly recommends 
to those who have passed the bloom of manhood in cheerless celi- 
bacy, not to think of forming a connulial connexion afterwards. 
From this subject he makes rather a sudden transition to the an- 
cient Grecian and Roman Poets, and to the Bards of Great Bri- 
‘ain, upon each of whom he passes a short, but well drawn eulo 
36 
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gium, which shews him to have been intimately acquainted with 
the best-writers of antiquity, as well as with those of his own 
day. Our readers, we trust, will require no apology for the ex- 
tracts which follow. After a brief description of Parnassus and 
the immortal Helicon, he thus introduces the bards who have 
tasted the stream: 











“Homer there sings, in whose eternal lays 

The soul of majesty and beauty shone. 

His matchless Muse embattl’d armies drew 
Incased in burnish’d steel and shining brass. 

In swelling numbers she the battle sung, 

With dread and horrour fill’d the bleeding field, 
While dire Bellona from her brazen throat 
Breath’d slaughter, war and devastation round.” 


Of Pindar he says— 





* *mongst other Bards 
He looks, as ’mongst the gods the Thunderer seems, 
Clio, by thee inspir’d! 

The character of the ill-fated Sappho, whose melting song of 
love has delighted many an ear, is just and appropriate; and the 
voluptuous bard of Teios will ve readily recognized in the fol- 
lowing picture: 


66 Anacreon too 


Facetious bard, amid, the tuneful band 
Sits smiling, while Po?hymnia aids his song. 
To Bacchus and to Cytierea he 





His verse immortal dedicates: his brows 
With roses crown’d and with the purple juice 
His lips forever dy’d.” 
Among the Roman bards he has justly distinguished Mare, 





for martial song 
Renown’d, as for the softer rural lay.” 
He dwells upon the rs Amandi of Ovid with ali the fire and 
pathos of a youthful lover; and sings of Catullus in strains that 
suit his amorous odes. 


“ 





Apast from these 
Lucretius in a pensive posture leans 

With fix’d regard oh Nature! still on thee! 
Thy wonders musing, and thy hidden works 
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Aspiring to unfold. How vain oh Bard 
Thy labours! while by Epicurus led 
Thy muse bewilder’d treads the doubtful maze 
Of undesigning chance. 











Juvenal and Persius close the catalogue. The British bards 
come next under the notice of ourauthor. Of these the faceti- 
aus Chaucer heads the list; but we shall pass over all that he says 
of the older bards whom he represents as now singing, 


“By Helicon, amidst Apollo’s band” 


that we may have an opportunity of giving to our readers, his re- 
marks on some of his cotemporaries. 


“ here in reserve 

*Mid this immortal Band, exalted seats 
Remain unfill’d. Conspicuous here for thee 

Oh Pope! a place is kept, near the right hand 
Of Homer, who in expectation smiles, 

To think of joining in perpetual choir, 

With one who knew to scan his matchless song, 
And in another idiom paint so fair 

His elegance and beauty. Here for thee 
Thompson, tight Caledonian Bard! a place 

Is by Apollo destin’d. Thou hast sung 

So well of Nature, that she stands amaz’d, 
Viewing the finish’d portraiture, so like 
Herself in every line, that to her eye 

Her other self it seems. Near thee shall sit 
That other Caledonian bard,* who sung 

First of the sweets of love, and amorous joy, 
Delightful theme! then rais’d his tuneful note 
To sing to men the means of health; by thee 
Inspir’d Hygeia! 











Near these, shall take his place 
The Bard} who sung Leonidas, in strains 
Nervous and manly—He+ whose rural muse 
Describ’d the chace robust shall also here 

A place of honour find. 


This enumeration of the poets of his own time, in which we 
discover nothing like envy, or the vanity of competition, is fol- 
lowed by an appropriate and beautiful panegyrick on learning. 
Its advantages, in this stage of life, are enforced with peculiar 


* Dr. Armstrong. + Glover. $ William Somerville Esq. 
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energy and spirit. It enables us to explore and to admire ihe 
wonders of the universe; to contemplate the excellence and Ma- 
jesty of God, and to copy his divine attributes. The author 
next takes a dilated view of the various changes and conditions 
of human life; describes the many woes to which it is su‘ject, 
which are chiefly the offspring of our own passions; and deline. 
ates the miseries incident to the dierent characters of the 
prince, the courtier, the rich, the voluptuous and the covetous 
man, the merchant, the mechanick and the scholar. All are en. 
gaged in false pursuits after happiness. He forcibly condemns 
the vanity of our desires and wishes, and calls upon us in the 
language of pure and ardent devotion, to acknowledge the jus. 
tice of a bountiful Creator in all his dispensations to man. 

We come now to the fourth and last part of this Poem, name. 
ly ace, which is by far the most interesting of the whole. In 
this the author never sinks below mediocrity; often glows with 
true poetick fire: and sometimes rises to the sublimity of inspi- 
ration. The language always easy and natural, frequently ner- 
vous, elegant and classical, never sinks into unmeaning dulness, 
or harsh incongruity. In the following lines, the reader will 
discover beauties, which would not have disgraced the fairest 
page of Pope or Thompson. The transition from manhood to 
age. is compared to a traveller, leaving a warm and fertile re- 
gion, and entering upon a cold and cheerless desert: 


m“ Other scenes arise. 

Before him spreads a dark and gloomy waste, 
Horrid and bleak—a howling wilderness 

In desolation clad, where wintry blasts 

Rage loud, and naked rocks and barren sands 

A frightful prospect yield. His mind before 
With joy elate, sinks of a sudden down 

In melancholy damp; when for the breeze 
Ambrosial, spreading balm, he breathes the gross 
And pestinential fogs; and when instead 

Of Flora’s beauties and the spicy grove, 

The naked trees in the bleak air extend 

Their shatter’d trunks; when for the sky serene 
And mild, the driving moisture from the wing's 
Of Eurus shook, invade his aching limbs: 

When for the warbling of the winged choirs 
Breath’d from the shadowy copse, the raven hoarse 
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Salutes him, and the savage hords of prey 

With hideous roarings echo thro’ the waste. 

Ah then! bow alter’d, how impair’d the face 

Of Nature! late so joyful, late so fair! 

How sinks the jaded trav’ler thus beset! 

His mind how dark, how gloomy! Thus to thee 
Mortal, will seem thy sad decline of life, 
When ev’ry bloom and every beauty fades 

Of buxom youth, and when the firmer state 

Of manhood shifts to age: then thro’ the blood 
A chilling languor spreads his deadly power. 
The limbs unactive flag; the drooping soul 
Loathing her shatter’d tenement, desires 

From the dead cumbrous mass to fly at large, 
Ard the unnumber’d tracts of space pervade: 
While her corporeal mate to quick decay 

Sinks down, and mingles with the parent earth.” 


The picture of time is admirably painted, we are made to feel 
that all conquering power, by which empires and cities, monu- 
ments and men are alike subjected to his control. Virtue and 
truth alone can mock his power, as being derived immediately 
from God the source of time itself. How wonderful, but yet how 
just is his picture of man still regardless of the verge on which he 
stands: still careless of the signs which forebode the approaching 
dissolution of his tottering frame. The plodding miser still heaps 
up wealththe merchant lays new schemes for traflick. We 
shudder at the portrait which he bas drawn of the debauchee who, 


m thro’ the dangers and tumultuous toils 
Of vile debauch has waded, and arriv’d 
Broken and spent, to aged misery.” 


The prospect of approaching death to such a man, in whom no 
spark of virtue glows to light him to the dark and silent tomb, is 
brourht before the mind with all its attendant horrours. The 
hand of a master is conspicuous in the following picture: 


“When all his darling pleasures shall expire, 
As the frail body sinks into the dust; 

When sensual joy shall with the senses die, 
And the abandoned soul, of what she lov’d 
Bereft, flies howling thro’ the desert void, 
Desert to her, who in this airy state 

No object finds te feed the proper senve! 
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Sure all the pains and all the plagues of age, 
Whilst falling nature totters on her base, 
And fierce diseases on each other crowd 
To rack the shatter’d body, cannot boast 
Such heighten’d misery, such perfect woe 
As gnaws the frantick soul, when sunk in vice, 
And spent with lustful fires.” 











We turn with delight from this scene of wretchedness and 
pain, to contemplate the virtuous man. 


“Heroick virtue, nor the tyrants frown 

Nor the rude rabble’s rage, nor horrid din 

Of the rough yesty waves, nor the red hand 
Of Heaven with thunder arm’d, can e’er abash. 
Around him should the firm creation shake, 
Should nature rush to chaos, he amidst 

The dreadful ruin unconcern’d would fall.”’ 


This will call to mind in some of our readers the beautiful ode 
of Horace to Augustus: 


Justum, et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Won vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida, neque Auster 

Dux inguieti turbidus Adrie 

Nec fulminantis magna Iovis manus: 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 


from which, it is indeed almost a metaphrase. 

The cheerful “open countenance” of true religion, is happily 
contrasted with the gloomy scowl! of the sullen devotee. The 
former is painted with a smiling train of joys and pleasures—the 
latter with a hideous crew of monsters the offspring of deformed 
imagination. The passions, the vices, the joys and the sorrows 
incident to age in its various characters, are not forgotten. But 
we should prolong this article to a tedious length, were we to en- 
ter into a more minute analysis of the many subjects that occupy 
this book: we shall offer therefore, but one more extract to the 
notice of our readers, and dismiss the subject with a few addition- 
al observations on the general character of the poem. 


“But see, the curtain falls! the gaudy scene 
@f life is past, and man! thou art no more! 
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Thy fleeting breath is fled, thy weeping friends 
Crowd round thy mournful couch, but happier thou 
Than they, since now thy weary race is run— 
Farewell all earthly pomp! ye jovs, farewell, 

Of wealth and grandeur sprung! for these no more 
Exist. Farewell ye once delightful games 

And gay amusements! wanton loves and all 

The train of sense, adieu! The tow’ring soul, 
Clear’d of this clog of flesh, mounts unrestrain’d, 
And other joys and other pleasures tastes, 

To this dark state unknown. Thrice hail ye bowers 
Of purest pleasures! hail ye happy shades! 

In whose eternal seats perpetual peace, 

Perpetual love; and endless raptures flow.” 


The plan of the peem, which we have been considering, is evi- 
dently borrowed from the Seasons of Thompson; but it possesses 
in an eminent degree what the Seasons wanted, method. ‘The 
subjects with one or two trifling exceptions, follow each other by 
a natural and easy connexion, which keeps the mind in a state of 
pleasing expectation; and this expectation is never disappointed 
by defect of arrangement. His view extends over the whole face 


ofnature; and not a single variety in the checquered scene of hu- 
man life escapes him. He examines the formation and dissolu- 
tion of matter with the eye of a philosopher. If his thoughts are 
not always original, they are always the thoughts of genius: they 
are never low nor vulgar. His sentiments abound in morality of 
the purest kind: and his precepts are the precepts of the sage. 
lis descriptions are often vivid, never uninteresting. 

The diction sometimes wants elegance, but is never deficient 
in propriety, never florid or redundant; and his figures are, for the 
most part, strictly classical. We could point out many passages 
which bear a close resemblance to other poets, particularly to Ho- 
ner, Juvenal and Milton; but we do not, on this account consider 
the author either as a contemptible plagiary, or asa servile imi- 
lator. In treating so many subjects, not new, it was impossible 
hot to fall into the thoughts and expressions of others who had 
treated them before. If this be a fault, it is a fault from which 
the best writers are not wholly free. 

Upon the whole, we consider the author of this poem, entitled 
toahigh rank in “Apollo’s band.” If, as we have already ex- 
pressed our belief, it has never been published, the literary world 
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have yet a treasure in store, which we may hope, will soop 
be spread before them; and a mystery in the annals of ay. 
thorship which it may exercise their ingenuity to unravel. ij ui the 
contrary, our limited means of ascertaining the truth concernino 
the manuscript, should have led us into an errour, we still do a 
hesitate to say, that the poem deserves to be better known. A, 
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OF PAINTING UPON GLASS, AND OF MOSAICK WORK IN FRANCR, 


{Translatec from the Musée Imperial des Monumens Frangais, par Alex. 
andre Lenoir.] 


Tue fabrication of coloured glass is very ancient; domes- 
tick and other utensils, as well as the glass paste, in imitation of 
precious stones which we have derived from the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans, prove that the ancients were acquainted 
with the art of colouring glass, as well as of enamelling earth 
and metals. It is certain that when flat square pieces of glass | 
were substituted, in the place of Alabaster and Talc, for the win- 
dows of temples, palaces and private dwellings, taste, that ali- , 
ment of pleasure, and child of ease, produced the desire of de- 
corating these same windows, and of representing upen them, ¢i- | 
ther agreeable subjects of the fancy or historical facts. f 
Painting upon glass, the period of whose invention is carried , 
as far back as the time of Cimabuus, was therefore, in its origit, t 
nothing more than a painting of ornament, and it is in this re- . 
gard oniy that we are to consider our ancient windows, since es 


they were generally painted in flat broad ‘tints, very little shaded; ‘ 
but so varied by the most lively colours, that they still present is 
the resemblance of a parterre enamelled with flowers. 

We are of opinion, likewise, that the employment of the Mo- ” 
saick in the interiour decorations, had some hand in striking out ™ 
the invention of painting upon glass. ‘The Mosaick, as is well in 


known, consists, in its fabrication, of small pieces of glass colour- 
ed and enamelled; in like manner the first painted windows were 
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nothing more than small pieces of coloured glass, attached to 
each other by means of leaden grooves, which gave them firm- 
ness. by confining them in the frames,and which thus formed a 
nerd ff picture, in the same manner that the inlaid stones and 
pieces of glass held together in a mastick or by a cement,produce 
the painting which is called Mosaick. We are further tempted 
to believe that, in the commencement of painting upon glass, the 
firures were traced in water colours, or with colours diluted with 
ecr water or varnish, upon white glass, as the glasses of the ma- 
sick lanterns are made at the present day, before it was thought 
of to colour the class by means of fire for the execution of more 
perfect and durable pictures. 

Before we proceed further on the subject of painting upon glass, 
we shall say a few words upon the art of fabricating the Mo- 
aaicks. an art which we consider as much the more ancient of the 
two. 

The Mosaick, considered as a species of decoration, took its 
rise in the train of the imitative arts; and, from its origin, was 
emploved by architects in their publick monuments, either in 
incrustation, or in pavement. It is much to be desired that our 
skilful architects. in imitation of the ancients, would still conti- 
nue toemploy this interesting art, which is susceptible of the 
grandest effects. 

Before the Mosaick arrived at perfection, it was the practice to 
incrustate in the walls and floors, flint-stone, silver, pieces of co- 
loured glass, pastes and plates of enamel or of marble: by degrees, 
however, this art, which was carefully cultivated, obtained such 
favour in Greece, that the most celebrated artists engaged in it, 
and the magnificent pictures which they thus produced, are men- 
toned by several historians. Pliny speaks of a certain Sosus, 
who worked at Pergamos, and who excelled in the art of fabri- 
cating the Mosaick. In 1763, several pieces of Mosaick work 
were discovered at Pompéi, the work of Dioscorides, if we may 
telieve the inscriptions upon them. 

The French also fabricated this sort of work; but as they had 
to knowledge of its rules or principles, they produced nothing 
but figures without form or shape, as may be seen in the Museum, 
ithe tomb of the queen Frédégunde, who died in 597. 
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In the eleventh century, this art was also practised in Frances 
and there is to be seen in the Museum, a Mosaick work, repre. 
senting a devotee upon his knees, who appears to be the author 
of the picture in which he is represented, if we may suppose that 
the inscription was made at the same time with the picturemit js 
this: Bono frater hac ecclesiw fecit hoc opus. 

The practice of Mosaick work was perpetuated in spite of the 
ignorance which reigned in those arts, depending upon design; it 
was cultivated at Rome towards the fourteenth century, and at 
Florence a century afterwards. A president of the parliament 
of Paris, David, being at the last mentioned town, ordered to be 
made under his own eyes and at his own expence, a Mosaick, 
which is dated in 1500, and which represents the Virgin, seated 
with the infant Jesus on her knees, accompanied by two Angels 
m adoration. This picture is now in the Museum. 

Towards the end of the last century, a taste for the Mosaick 
prevailed at Rome, and the last popes expended considerable 
sums to support an. encourage the ablest artists, whose talents 
they were jealous of engaging exclusively to themselves. By 
their orders, the most beautiful pictures which had been painted 
by Raphaé! for the decoration of the Vatican, were executed, the 
full size of the originals, and these superb monuments, which liave 
resisted all the ravages of time, now constitute the ornament of 
the church of St. Peter. 

The French government at length, desirous of rivalling Italy 
in this species of painting, established, some years ago, at Paris, 
a school for Mosaick work, for the employment of the deaf and 
dumb. ‘Fhe direction of this little philanthropick academy, is 
confided to M. Belloni, a Roman Mosaist, and already these un- 
fortunate children, taught with so much zeal and care, have fab- 
ricated pieces of Mosaick, which may stand a comparison with 
those of the best Italian artists. Let us now return to the paint- 
ing upon glass. 

The art of painting upon glass may be divided mtoa simple 
and compound art. We shall call that a simple painting. 0 
which the colours are so spread and melted in with the glass. 
that it is impossible to destroy it, even by remelting the glass. 

It would perhaps, suit better to call this process, by which it was 
first begun to paint upon glass, the art of dying or of colouring 
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the glass, than to give it the name of painting, which, in our epi- 
pion, is more applicable to the art which we call compound, as 
this combines all the processes at once. 

Compound painting is that which is simply fixed upon the glass 
by the aid of fire, as carnations, shades, &c. We call it com- 
pound because it requires the help of the first process, ana some- 
times of enamelling, to produce the effect which is desired in a 
picture. The enamelled glasses may be comprised in this class. 

The first glass painters often employed the three processes at 
once, that is to say, the dying of the glass, fixing the painting on 
jts surface, and the enamel; and we have in the museum, window¢ 
of the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, which are highly ornament- 
ed with enamel in many parts, and others which have no ena- 
me! at all, but which produce not less effect; which proves that 
the enamelling is not necessary for the execution of the finest 
paintings upon glass. The use of it however is indispensible, 
when it is desired to give a subject upon a single piece of glass; 
for this could not otherwise be done without several pieces, and 
consequeutly without the use of lead to connect them together; 
wiich isa great inconvenience for small objects, as may be seen in 
several small pictures of the sixteenth century, in our possession. 

We have observed that the enamel is attended with the incon- 
venience of peeling off when rubbed, and that by this means the 
painting en appret, or that which has been simply fixed upon the 
surface of the glass, may be destroyed by a strong acid; this is an 
experiment which we have made to be convinced of the fact. 
No colours therefore but those that are amalgamated with the 
glass can be considered as indestructible, 

The most ancient painted windows which we possess in the 
museum of French monuments, belong to the twelfth century; we 
are far from praising the design of these, but we may say that 
upon the whale they possess a character of grandeur; but the co- 
lours are as fine as those of Jean Cousin, whose design is admira- 
ble, and may be justly compared to the finest cartoons of the 
great Italian masters. We say, cartoons because the ancient 
painted windows in eeneral, resemble more a coloured desiyn 
than a picture painted in oil; but they are not less precious on 
that account. The cartoons of Julius Romain, in the Napoleon 
Museum are as fine and as interesting as any of his pictures in 
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oil, The genius of Raphaél is as grand in his fresco paintings as 
in his oil pictures. Invention, expression and purity of design 
alone constitute the great painter, the manipulation of colours jg 
but a secondary aid to the embellishment of the work; it spreads 
agreeable flowers around the figures, mel.ows the style, and se. 
duces the spectator. 

When we see, in the celebrated school of Athens by Raphaél, 
the sage Solon giving his laws to Greece; when we adinire, in the 
superb vaults of the Vatican, a God the creator of all things, by 
Michael Angelo, our whole soul is occupied in the grand concep- 
tion of these masterpieces of art; we do not stop to inquire by 
what means the artist is thus enabled to fix our attention; it is of 
no importance to us whether the sublime works which surround us 
were painted inoil or al fresco, whether they are in enamel or 
Moasick; painted upon glass, or mere coloured designs. 

The modern artists have certainly a great advantage over the 
ancients, in glass paintings; but they owe this advantage entirely 
to the modern discoveries in the art of making glass, and not te 
any improvement in that of painting upon it. Our ancient mas- 
ters made use of leaden grooves, as we have before remarked, to 
connect their pieces together, for two reasons: Ist. Because in 
their time the art of making large plates of glass was not known: 
and 2d. because in incorporating the colour in the glass by the ac- 
tion ofa strong heat they were unable to obtain two tints upon the 
same piece. 

It is certain that the ancient painting upon glass deserves to be 
admired, when we take into consideration the many difficulties 
which they had to overcome, to produce the effects which we per 
ceive. 

The ancient manner of proceeding was as follows: a cartoon 
was designed in which the subject was coloured upon paper, such 
as it was intended to be on the glass. They then took peices of 
glass which were cut exactly according to patterns taken from 
the drawing, and on which the various parts of the figures were 
painted, so that when the pieces were joined together, they 
presented the whole picture, in sucha way that the lead which 
connected them together did not interfere with any part of the 
figures or drapery. When all the pieces are cut according to the 


drawing and size of the work, they are marked by notches or let 
, they } : 


ters, that their proper places mav be known: and then eac 
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piece Is coloured, after the manner of the design. When the 
whole is finished, it is put intoa furnance, where by a red heat, 
the colours are fixed, and rendered unchangeable by any species 
of agent. 

The substances generally used for colouring the largest squares 
of glass, and which are thrown into the crucibles before the glase 
is withdrawn, are all derived from the metallick kingdom. Co- 
balt is used for the blue. ‘The different shades of red and brown 
are produced by the oxide of ivon of different degrees. The 
brown-red is given by the oxide of copper, as it is obtained 
from the bars of copper plunged red hot into water. The green 
is in like manner produced by copper dissolved in vegetable acids, 
or in other acids and precipitated by the fixed alkali. Glasses of 
a purple colour are made with the oxide of gold. One grain of 
gold will give a brilliant colour to four hundred parts of glass, 
The yellow is in like manner produced by silver, or by lead com- 
bined with antimony. The Violet is obtained from a mineral 
substance, called Manganese. ‘The glasses thus prepared are 
ready to receive the designs of the artists, the shades and demi- 
tints, and are then again submitted to the fire. 

Painters upon glass were for a long time confined in the execu- 
tion of ornaments to the embroidery of their draperies which they 
found it impossible to obtain on a single piece of glass, when 
John de Bruges,as able a Chemist as he wasa skilful painter, struck 
out a new advantage to this species of painting. ‘This artist te 
whom we are indebted for the invention of oil painting, found the 
means of fixing the colouring matter at a certain thickness of the 
class; that is to say he had the art, by a proper direction of the 
fire, to arrest the progress of the colour at about one fourth the 
thickness of the glass, instead of suffering it to penetrate 
through, so that the surface only was coloured, while the bottom 
of the glass remained pure and untouched. After having de- 
signed upon his pieces the ornaments with which he wished to en- 
rich his draperies, he hollowed then out by means of emery and 
water, after the manner of engraving, until he came to the white 
glass and took off the colouring: he then formed his embroidery, 
either by introducing into the hollows thus formed a new covering 
of gold or silver, or some enamel which he submitted to the fire 
toobtain the desired effect. This beautiful process was generally 


adopted and jmitated by the other painters of his time. 
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Jean Cousin practised this art with considerable success; jy the 
Museum of French monuments, in the collection of tke Sixteenth 
century, is to be seen a full length portrait of Francis J. in the 
court dress, of exquisite beauty, and two immense windows on 
which are represented subjects taken from the apocalypse, in 
which this artist has combined all the elegancies of the art. His 
manner is fine, grand and free; it is remarkavle in this, that it 











perfectly resembles those drawings of our great masters, that are 
called cartoons; the turn and expression of the figures are adm. 
rable, and these superb paintings have rather the appearance of 
having been done on canvass tian on glass. Jean Cousin rave to 
his draperies the most strony and brilliant colouring; he produced 
it by means of the metallick oxides of gold, silver and copper, 
and its being made to penetrate the class by the action of the fire, 
rendered it perfectly transparent; to form the shades which he 
did with the oxide of iron, le went over his work a second time, 
and then submitted the whole to the furnace. 

We will seize this opportunity to remove, if possible, a preju- 
dice prevalent among some people who still consider the art of 
painting upun glass, as a secret; and they generally say when 
speaking of it that this secret is lost. The art of painting upon 
glass, the discovery of which was made in France, never has been 
asecret. What has been taken for a secret is nothing more than 
the art of so heating the glass as not to destroy the colours which 
had been applied to it, and to preserve them in that strength 
which it was desirable to give tothe picture. It is the degree of 
heat so difficult to manage, and which makes the same colours, i 
the hands of different artists, produce very different effects. 
This difference in strength of colouring obtains equally in oil 
painting; for every one may observe, without being a connoisseur, 
that two painters who employ the same colours, often produce 
pictures whose harmony of colouring is altogether different, even 
supposing that the two artists have copied from the same living 
model. This difference therefore depends upon the moral and 
physical organization of the artist; and it is this consideration 
which has necessarily produced those singluar shadowings and in- 
finite varieties in the paintings upon glass, not forgetting at the 
same time those which belong exclusively to the management of 
the fire. 
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The use of painted windows was very common ata time, when 
-eligious enthusiasm, by intimidating the mind, produced in men 
a state of perpetual melancholy, which so enfeebled them, that 
they were absolutely unable to support the light of the sun, and 
were compelled to resort to some means of weakening its effects. 
The coloured windows, with which temples were then adorned 
were necessary, Ist. to bring to the imagination of the pious, the 
mysteries of the worship to which they were devoted; 2nd. to give 
to the place of meeting a tint capable of exciting a mystick devo- 
tion, as it is the practice in convents to perfume the cells with the 
most delicious odours in order to provoke the imagination and 
produce extatick feelings: and Sdly to preserve them from the 
ardour of the Sun. It is acknowledged that the presence of the 
sun inspires gaiety; that it elevates the feelings of the coldest 
heart; this it was desirable to prevent.—Thus painting upon glass 
was for a long time the only species of painting practised in 
France, if we except the miniatures upon vellum, which were 
fabricated in the silence of the cloisters. 

In the progress of civilization, this act gained new vigour. 
From this lime paintings upon glass were to be seen in the pala- 
ces of sovereigns and the castles of princes, representing agreea- 
ble scenes, and subjects taken from ancient mythology; thus in 
1542,Bernard Palissy executed for Anne de Montmorency,the fa- 
bleof Psyche and Cupid from the cartoons of Raphaél. The 
same artist executed several other paintings also for the consta- 
ble, which still serve as a study for young artists. 

At the present day painting upon glass has received a new 
eclat by a process, for whose discovery we are indebted to the in- 
defatigable zeal of an artist, who has devoted himself to the im- 
provement of colours for the use of painters. It would be an easy 
matter now to ornament the windows of palaces in a manner 


which should be at once agreeable, and instructive to youth by 
4 representing upon them the heroick deeds of our modern annals. 
From a vicious taste which prevailed in the last century, the 
h beautiful painted windows which adorned our churches were sup- 
. pressed under different pretexts. As an excuse it was said that 
e they produced too great an obscurity; that most of the subjects 
f 


Which were represented upon them discovered nudities and even 
obscenities. It is well known, however, that most of these paint- 
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ings were representations of the vices personified; and that these 
images were exposed to the eyes of the multitude to strike the im. 
agination and inspire a greater aversion for the sin exposed: jt. 
was thus that the Lacedemenians caused their slaves to exhihiy 
themselves drunk before their children that they might be deter. 
red from practising so degrading a vice. 











MISCELLANY. 


VIEW 
OF THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 


(Continued from page 218. ) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Of the degree of Intellectual Power, displayed in the preceding 
View of Letters. 


Ir frequently happens, that the diffusion of learning, from one 
nation to another, is mistaken for a higher ascent to perfection, 
and an actual addition to our old stock of knowledge. Hence 
it has too often been erroneously inferred, that every people who 
rise from barbarity to refinement, have achieved new inventions, 
and discovered unknown knowledge; that they have been fa- 
voured by heaven with a peculiar genius, and nourished by dews, 
that were never shed upon a different soil.Yet this is a fallacy, 
which the feeblest gleam of reason is able to dispel, from the 
mind of Philosophy. The degree of excellence, which prim- 
tive ignorance slowly attains, is not in modern days, the gift of 
a superiour spirit, capable of tracing the outlines, and perfect- 
ing the form, of unimagined perfection; but it is the successful 
imitation, or wise adoption, of previous learning and civility. 

There is however, a peculiar dissimilar quality, belonging te 
every language, and inherent in every people, which renders the 
attainment of literary perfection in their own tongue, as arduous 
in the execution, as it is famous and laudable when accomplished. 
It is this individual achievement of what we admire and applaud 
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in others, that constitutes and denotes, in recent periods, a vigo~ 
rous genius; W hich evinces an intuitive perception, an intrepid 
invention, a pregnaat thought, and a torrid imagination; that 
proves a faculty to conceive, and a power to perform. 

That modern improvements, in whatever constitutes the com- 
fort of life, and the completion of science, have been great, be- 
neficial, and noble, since the establishment of commerce, cannot 
be controverted. The recent trophies of the victories of genius, 
are always before us, in the useful branches of knowledge. But 
ihe base and superstructure of polite learning, Lemphatically re - 
peat, must be allowed to remain with antiquity; who carried to 
the summit of splendour, whatever they attempted, and left 
nothing to be completed by posterity, in the same branch. It is 
only in the conveniences of life, the refinement of manners, and 
the solid expansion of science, with an occasional addition to li- 
terature, that succeeding ages claim a preeminence. 

Most nations have incorporated classick learning in their native 
language, and made their peculiar genius, confo:m to ancient 
models. In our vernacular tongue, this effect is splendidly con- 
spicuous; and it only remains hereafter to be inquired, how 
far American genius is influenced and controled by a circum- 
stance, that seems so closely to assimilate with our intellectual 
condition, as well as our habits, manners, and language. 

At the middle of the eighteenth century, the combined produc- 
tions of every nation, and every era, must assuredly be allowed, 
ioconstitute something like impassable perfection. Yet this can 
only be determined, by considering which powers of the intel- 
ecthave been fully displayed, or grossly neglected; and whether 
the dictates of reason, or the suggestions of fancy, give no cause 
‘0 expect, that the human faculties may attain a higher scope, 
aid more comprehensive conception; or whether they have hi- 
therto remained torpid, for want of excercise and culture. 

How can this comparison, between the powers of the mind, 
ind the magnitude of its productions, be better conducted, than 
’y citing as we have previously done, the extent and affluence of 
‘'S conques‘s? A precise comparison I would not attempt, for it 
*mpossible to perform, unless we could absolutely limit the 


“Stent of the fancy and understanding. ‘Their probable limit we 
‘tow from experience. The mind of Milton was equal to that 
38 
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of Homer: Juhnson’s to that of Socrates; but the modern can 
claim no superiority over the ancient. The lapse of tire, then, 
does not en'arge the internal faculties, nor the corporeal frame, 
Suppose a Milton or a Shakespeare,should rise among us in the pre. 
sent age, (and can we hope for more?) what would it denote? [t 
would give us a local distinction for genius and learning; it would 
dignify our pride with the consciousness of power, and prove the 
purity of a nation’s taste. But it would neither amplify the hu- 
man faculties, nor add a positive improvement, to the general 
stock of wisdom. 

Thus we perceive the fulness of past perfection, and the na- 
ture of future progress. We see excitements to exertion, in the 
love of fame, and the pride of national glory; and we possess mo- 
dels for our imitation, in the venerable remains of primeval learn- 
ing. 

He who contemplates with attention, the varied excellence that 
lies before him, will concur in the conclusion, that every intellec- 
tual attribute seems swelled to its utmost magnitude; and that it 
is impossible to conceive, what fresh worlds imagination can cre- 
ate, or industry explore; what unknown beauties remain tobe 
unfolded, or new perfections formed; what wonders remain to 
improve, or knowledge to surprize us! Every variety of combi- 
nation, opposition, and originality, has been practised; and when 
a novel beauty is attempted to be pictured, a superiour plot de- 
vised, or a strange perfection created, the fancy languishes in im- 
potent struggles, while the invention labours with fruitless exer- 
tion. Am I advocating the cause of dulness, or extinguishing the 
ambition of genius? The former requires aid, but I do not wish 
to give it; the latter burns in defiance of opposition, and I fer- 
ventiy desire both to augment the heat, and brighten the flame. 

To produce novelty, is never difficult. To give birth to new 
excellence, is the rare felicity, and divine privilege of a superiour 
mind. By aberrating from the standard of taste, and acting oR 
self created principles, even dulness may fall into a new track, 
and produce something, a deformed monster! which was before 
unknown in its general modification, or particular aspect. But 
such deviation, can carry the fancy to no nobler heights. Itmay 
raise the wonder of the ignorant, and excite the injudicious 4p- 
plause of the idle, and superficial. 
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[nagination is the sublimest faculty of man; and seems to 
claim a divine prerogative, if any such can be admitted, to a to- 
tal-freedom from circumscription. This we may be disposed to 
concede, as far as reason warrants the belief. ‘The fancy may 
still wander into unknown wilds, penetrate savage regions, and 
explore remote deserts. But let the adventurous hero beware of 
the dangers that lurk in the wilderness of scarcity. The poison- 
ous berry may be plucked for the wholesome fruit; and the rank 
infection may wither every beauty, that blooms undisturbed in the 


garden of taste. 











CHAPTER XIV. 


Some general reflections, to which the previous remarks cone 
duct us. 


























Were we to repose implicit confidence in the principle alleged 
by Mr. Hume, “That when the arts and sciences come to per- 
«fection in any State, from that moment they necessarily de- 
“cline,” we should be forced by the antecedent inquiry, to infer 
a speedy declination, if not a present depravement in literature 
and the arts. Nor does a single reason oppose itself as an ob- 
stacle, to this conclusion; if no distrust exists, as to the truth of 
his second proposition, ‘that they seldom or never revive in that 
“nation, where they formerly flourished.” 

To trace the operation of the causes that produce intellectual 
deterioration, would be not less pleasing and instructive, than ar- 
duous and difficult. Little, can however, I tink, be added to 
the circumstances already described in the second chapter; which 
mostly contribute to this deplorable end. And when we assign 
the following causes as destructive, we may be confident of the 
reality of their existence: the impatience of retarded improve- 
ment; the difficulty of advancing fast, when perfection is nearly 
completed; and the consequent deviation into a false taste, and 
perverted judgment. 

Gibbon, in stating the causes of the decline and fall of Roman 
greatness, remarks, that “as all that is human must retrograde if 
it do not advance, every successive age must iave hastened the 
ruin of the works of antiquity.” But the necessity of retro- 
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gression does not appear obvious; and I shall not admit the ef. 
cacy of so important a principle, without secing the proof that 
supports it, and the examples of its operation. By adducing the 
active caus~s of ancient degeneracy, this lively historian him- 
self, has given an emphatick contradiction to a passive principle, 
which could not by itself, accomplish the stupendous ruin, over 
which he alternately weeps, or smiles, as the folly of mankind, 
or the destruction of genius, rises to his view. Experience has 
never shewn the ravages of quiescent ignorance, or of satisfied 
wisdom; and on this ground, we may safely reject an authority, 
which does not accord with the decision of reason. 

Essential mischief is the privilege of superiour understanding, 
perverted in its application. A noble genius in a refined era of 
tearning, would feel a natural propensity, in the impulse of glory, 
ta dangerous aberration, and ruinous novelties. It is the misfor- 
tune, or the felicity, of such ethereal spirits, to be governed by 
an ardent imagination, that is ever soaring on a wing of fire, and 
endued with a sanguine temperament, that feels the impulse of 
ambition, and obeys the predominance of hope. With feelings 
too vehement to be resisted in the cause of renown, the impetu- 
ous current of their ambition, could not be thrown back to cauti- 
ous discretion, by the feeble whisperings of an expiring principle. 
The radiant charms of glory playing full on the mind, would 
blind the eye to every object but fame and popularity. Their 
productions though vitiated, would be splendid. The example 
of a great genius is eagerly imitated; and corruption would r- 
pidly spread over an age and a nation, till the disease might defy 
a cure, and resist an alleviation. Let Scott and Southey, Mont- 
gomery, and Darwin, stand as beacons upon the beach, that wit- 
nessed the shipwreck of their ambition. Am I severe? Would 
the muse of Byron chide so feebly? 


“Let Soutaty sing, although his teeming Muse, 
“Prolific every spring, be too profuse, 

“Let simple Worpsworrts chime his childish verse, 
“And brother Corznimee lull the babe at nurse; 
“Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most, 

“To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost; 

“Let Harter hobble on; Monteomery rave; 

““And godly Gramams chant a stupid stave; 
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“Let sonneteering Bow tts his strains refine, 

“And whine and whimper to the fourteenth lines 
“Let Scorr, Cartiste, Matiipa, and the rest, 
“Of Grub-street, and of Grosvenor-place the best, 
“Scrawl on, "till death release us from the strain, 
“Or common sense assert her rights again.” 








Yet adiminutive genius, and dull minds, are rarely dangerous 
to letters; they can help, but they cannot produce depravement. 
A settled degree of excellence, may pervade a country for ages, 
without any tendency to depravation, if no aspiring mind of vast 
powers arise, to precipitate the publick taste into a vitious track; 
and by throwing an artificial glare over his own defects, conceal 
his departure from nature, while he allures opinion to false beau- 
ties, and excites general applause. So that the novelties of ge- 
nius are to be equally avoided in a mellow stage of learning, as 
the innovations of ambition are to be shunned, in a settled state 
of political happiness. 

Much therefore, depends upon accident, whether such a per 
fect state of Learning, is in imminent danger of immediate de- 
cay. There is more than one chance, that genius will pursue the 
proper track of legitimate fame, and adhere to established prin- 
ciples of classick taste; and doubtless, many other fortuitous cir- 
cumstances might be suggested, which tend to retain excellence, 
and retard decay. 

If superficial accomplishments are the prevailing fashion,sound 
and elegant literature, is always in danger of corruption. Such 
is unhappily too much the case at present. Authors, with sorrow 
be it spoken, are a dependent, though a superiour class of mor- 
tals. Their necessities too often compel them to sell, at a cheap 
rate, great sacrifices to the false taste of the times. Where mu- 
sick is the fashionable accomplishment in polite society, poets de- 
generate into ballad makers, and sonneteers; and every class of 
writers, in the same manner, dwindle to the frivolous stature of 
the publick taste. Hence those authors, whose genius and indus- 
try, might add substantial beauties to elegant learning, are im- 
pelled by the calls of nature, to satisfy a mawkish appetite for fri- 
volous performances: and while thev revolt from the degrading 
*ccupation, have to confess with a sigh, that their living is only 
to be procured, by the corruption of learning. 
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In the commencement of depravation, more important events 
than these, however, chiefly contribute to relax intellectual yj. 
gour, and beget impotence of fancy: there must be the operation 
of a prior cause, if the popular voice seduce the author. Next 
to nature, education is the creator of man; and on this it greatly 
depends, whether polite learning be preserved complete, ad. 
vanced to higher excellence, or quickened to premature decay, 











CHAPTER XV. 
Of the prevailing methods of Education. 


WuETHER genius or education chiefly constitutes superior in- 
tellect, is a question upon which much discussion has frequently 
been expended. If we understand by genius, the native elastici- 
ty, and enlarged conformation of the mind, which renders it very 
susceptible of any impression, it is certain, that no education can 
confer or impart it; and no discipline or industry can prove a 
sufficient substitute for its absence. It is, on the other hand, 
equally as certain, that genius destitute of proper instruction, is 
more pernicious than stupidity, and more disgraceful than igno- 
rance. Whatever might be the result of the inquiry, therefore, 
in regard to the present subject, it would be equally fruitless and 
unavailing. 

Tacitus in investigating the causes that produced the decay ol 
eloquence in Rome, adverts to the different modes of education 
that prevailed among his ancestors, and distinguished the age in 
which he wrote. After drawing a vivid picture of the excellence 
of the ancient method, he thus fixes his eye upon his own times 
and as it bears a strong similitude to the earliest stages, and pro- 
gressive degeneracy of our domestick manner of instruction, I 
shall offer no apology for citing the passage. 

“In the present age,” says the eloquent historian, “what is our 
“practice? The infant is committed to a Greek chambermaid, and 
“a slave or two, chosen for the purpose, generally the worst of the 
“whole household train; all utter strangers to every liberal ne 
“tion. In that worshipful society the youth grows up, imbibing 
“folly and vulgar errour. Throughout the house, not one ser 
‘‘vant cares what he says or does in the presence of his young 
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«master: and indeed how should it be otherwise? The parents 
«themselves are the first to give their children the worst exam- 
«ples of vice and luxury. The stripling consequently loses all 
«sense of shame, and soon forgets the respect he owes to others 
«as well as to himself. A passion for horses, players and gladi- 
ators seems to be the epidemick folly of the times. ‘The child re- 
«cejves it in his mother’s womb; he brings it with him into the 
«world, and in a mind so possessed, what room for science, o1 
“any generous purpose?” 

Such was the noble complaint of an accomplished scholar, 
when the first symptoms of a declining taste, appeared to per- 
vade the learning of Rome; when the study of life and nature was 
neglected for puerile pleasures, and a general impotence of 
mind, only encouraged the culture of empty and superficial 
knowledge. 

There seems to prevail in the present age, two serious errours 
in regard to education; the exact extremes of each other, equally 
obstructive of excellence, and detrimental to learning: instruc- 
tion too erudite and scholastick, and too vulgar and superficial. 

It may at first appear strange and paradoxical, that a method 
of instruction too erudite, should fail to promote the cause of 
knowledge. Yet a slight inquiry will develop the truth of the 
remark, and will convince us, that the burdens of learning, may 
oppress and weaken the mind, as well as the want of it, can 
render it giddy, frivolous and affected. 

In great universities and publick academies, the course of in- 
struction is regular, methodical and elaborate. The professors 
and teachers are generally men of deep learning, but destitute of 
enlarged genius or liberal opinions. Hence their regulations are 
more pedantick than rational, more rigid than just, and more os- 
tentatious than useful. ‘This is the bias of nature, and who are 
devoid of constitutional vanity? They form the minds of others to 
the shape of theirown. The same track is constantly beaten; 
and if they happen as is mostly the case, to be eminent for an- 
cient wisdom, the most scrupulous adherence to every antiqua- 
ted principle is observed, however repugnant to modern improve- 
ment, or ill adapted to the times. The bigotry of learning is not 
feeble or tolerant. A servile reverence to obsolete opinions, and 
*xploded systems, is implicitly paid, and rigorously extorted 
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To conform rules to circumstances, measure principles by reg. 
son, or discriminate the vicissitudes of ages, is not consistent 
with the limited liberality, or local wisdom of the governors of 
literary institutions, as they are generally found. 

From students thus initiated in knowledge, what can be ex. 
pected? No free current of novel, animated and Ingenious 
thought, is permitted to pass through their minds, to purge them 
of old prejudices, which adhere like rust, to many parts of ancient 
learning; or to dispe! the clouds which always gather on the brow 
of the diligent scholar. Are the vulgar errours of Brown, 
the only defects of antiquity? If we have the splendour of clas. 
sick perfection, to guide us through the groves of wisdom, we 
have also the gloom of the middle ages to bewilder and perplex 
us. Ifthe one isa torch, the other is a pitfall, which it does not 
enlighten. Even the first can only inform us of standard beau- 
ties; and by itself seldom raises that commotion in the mind, 
which gives birth to new discoveries. Let us reverence learn. 
ing, but grasp at invention. 

By the prevalent method, it is certain, that the understanding 
of the student, becomes crowded with every species of scholas- 
tick knowledge; and overloaded with the ancient languages, an- 
cient authors, and discarded systems. ‘The natural, I may al- 
most say, the necessary consequence of such attainments, is dul- 
ness of native thought, and a careless satiety of erudition. The 
elasticity of the mind is thus destroyed by the weight imposed on 
it; and every quickening beam of genius and of nature is inter- 
cepted by the ponderous pile of learning. Perhaps too, in the 
midst of such ideal perfection, the student remains lamentably ig- 
norant of the excellence of his native tongue, and unversed in all 
the various beauties of its composition. ‘This is to study the lus- 
cious beauty ef remote climes, while our domestick estate is 
wasting in neglected sterility; we indulge in a dream of riches 
and abundance, while the seasons inaudibly roll away, and leave 
us without a harvest of our own. Let us claim the merit, ant 
avail ourselves of the advantage of having less of this rigid erudi- 
tion in America, than elsewhere; while at the same time we call 
boast of being sufficiently profound and recondite. 

Is it not apparent then, that where the mind is totally employ- 
ed by rigid regulations in impressing ancient knowledge on the 
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memory, there must consequently be less leisure for as well as 
less susceptibility of imbibing a new train of thought? That 
thought which is only to be quickened into life by an actual 
and careful observation of nature, in its nakedness and simpli. 
city, fresh from the hand that lavished beauty on its form. 

Every improvement in arts and letters, may be traced to a close 
observation of the world, and an independent reflection,éon its 
form, constitution, and variety. It is this, in which a bold and 
lofty imagination delights. Genius, that disdained to be fetter- 
ed by the ice of dead knowledge, has always burst forth te ne 
nown by such means. And we may infer, without being deemed 
foes to erudition, that one of the most potent obstacles to’ literary 
advancement is to be found in that cold obstruction, with which 
scholastick learning affects the mind, and hebetates the fancy 
Why do we perceive the most celebrated writers and poets ot 
Great Britain, to have been rebels to the laws of their colleges; 
and so many of them undistinguished by any regular degree 0i 
diploma? Is it not that freedom smiles upon the efforts of nature, 
and rewards daring enterprize by splendid success? 

These opinions | may perhaps have drawn from Bacon, who 
has the same remarks in his Movum Organum. Yet they are 
sufficiently obvious to attentive reflection. The following are 
his observations—<«In the eustoms and institutions of schools. 
“universities, colleges and the like conventions destined for the 
“seats of learned men, and the promotion of knowledge, all 








“things are found opposite to the advancement of the sciences: 
“for the readings and exercises are here so managed, that it 
“cannot easily come into any one’s mind, to think of things out 
“ofthe common road. Or if here and there one should venture 
“to use a liberty of judging, he can only impose the task upon 
“himself, without obtaining assistance from his fellows: and if he 
“could dispense with this, he will still find his industry and re- 
“solution a great hinderance to the raising of his fortune. For 
“the studies of men in such places are confined and pinned down 
“tothe writings of certain authors, from which if any man hap- 
“pens to differ, he is presently reprehended as a disturber and an 
“innovator.”’ 

Since the time of Bacon, however, some mitigation in this bi- 
gotry of learning, has taken plage. The excess efill exists in a 
39 
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diminished degree; and his remarks are still applicable to such 
erudition, as excludes the light of nature, and of novelty. 

A method of education in the opposite extreme of laxity, where 
superficial an! vulgar knowle:ge is only inculcated, and an in 
timate acquaintance with ancient learning is injudiciously omit 
ted, or inhibited, also tends with equal force, to vitiate taste, cor. 
rupt letters, and impair the intellect. This errour altogether pre. 
vails in private schools, and fashionable seminaries. It is nota 
defect of the German universities, where learning is the deadlj 
est foe to genius. 

That some approach in both towards a medium, might profita- 
bly be made, seems sufficiently apparent, without either of them 
losing their characteristick properties. In every country there 
must obtain a superficial education for the lower classes of man- 
kind; but this does not come within the purview of our inquiry. 
It is to the instruction of the higher, the patrician rank of society, 
that we particularly advert; and in this kind, the two extremes 
we have just described indubitably prevail. 

Universities might subtract something from their devotion to 
ancient rules, and their constancy to one track of knowledge, 
without enfeebling erudition, or causing a deficiency in educa- 
tion. They might occasionally call off the mind of the student 
from the wide expanse of learning, already placed before him, to 
direct his thoughts into the boundless regions of possible perfec- 
tion; to fancy superiour qualities, and speculate on visionary 
beauties. 

Such an occasional direction of the thoughts, would at least 
give boldness and vigour to the imagination; inure it to sublime 
contemplation, and beget a soaring and inventive habit of concep- 
tion. The descent to real knowledge would be easy and agreea- 
ble; while the temporary flight would impart new principles to the 
mind, by which to judge of the present perfection of science and 
letters. 

Yet perhaps such a desirable change in the present method of 
instruction, supposes the previous existence of what I design to 
achieve by it: a liberal genius and a correct taste. For the pro- 
fessor or teacher, in this case should possess an elevated genius 
himself; a judgment formed to discriminate, and a sagacity eX- 
pert to conceives leet if dull er groveling in mind, he should 
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every purpose, but that of imitation. A noble emulation in the 
cause of letters does not exist among us. Contented luxury, re- 
clining in the bowers of ease and delight, laughs at the toil of the 
literary enthusiast, who explores volumes in the hope of a beauty, 
and composes for years with the distant prospect of success, and / 
for the sole recompense of improvement. We have yet to con- 

nect the knowledge of learning with the practice of politeness; 

and to be of opinion, that the elegancies or luxuries of life, can 

never be complete, while genius remains without encouragement, 

learning without culture, and education without liberality, But I 

must not anticipate my intention, of afuller evolution of this 

interesting subject hereafter, when it will more properly range 

itself before us. 





* thereby debase and confuse, instead of clearing the conception, 
or exalting the imagination of the student. | 
“ Dare we touch upon the primary cause of superficial instrue- | 
, tion? Is it not to be discovered in the habits of commercial gain, 
t and the objects of enterprize, that blind our eyes to generous 
re knowledge, and fasten our affections upon the accumulation of 
, wealth? What opulent man among us, bestows a liberal educa- 
‘ tion on his son, in the hope, that he may embellish or enlighten, | 
the path of native learning? ‘The glorious example of a Floren- | 
tine merchant, who promoted knowledge, and encouraged genius, ! 
‘ till he revived the Augustan age in degenerate Italy, is known fore 
i 













[END OF THF FIRST PART. | 


( To be continued. ) 
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Soon after this event, Lady Austen removed to the parsonage 
in Olney, the next house to that,in which Cowper and Mrs. Un- 
win resided. This had formerly been the residence of his friend 
Mr. Newton, who had opened a private door, in the garden walk 
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that separated the two houses,so that he might have a readier and 
more frequent access toCowper. It was through this door, that 
a more agreeable and lovely visitant, now continually approached 
him in every hour of the day, to gladden his heart. and to ani- 
mate his mind, by an innocent interchange of love, and a recj- 
procal communication of thoughts and feelings. The envious 
flood could part them no more, for Clifton, like Burnham Wood, 
vad come to Olney, and black discontent had fallen like the ty- 
rant Macbeth, at its approach. 

Here it was the constant practice of these amiable neighbours 
‘Aline together at the houses of Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen, 
in alternate succession; thus hardly living as two distinct fami- 
lies; being as much united im their habits as in their sentiments, 
However dangerous such a situation might have proved, to com- 
men men of ordinary virtue, yet to Cowper it was an innocent,a 
secure, and a happy one. He never, perhaps;saw much of Lady 
Austen, but in the presence of their friend Mrs. Unwin; and 
when he did, the hey-day of his blood being past, he found a 
sufficient security in that, combined with his prudence, his piety, 
and his virtue. Yet still his situation was hazardous; for what 
but the strongest motive of ardent love, could have impelled 
Lady Austen, to quit the house of her sister at Clifton, and for- 
sake the circle of rank, the glitter of fashion, and the round of 
pleasure, in order to live next door to the secluded Cowper, and 
daily indulge in the most sentimental and refined communication, 
of which humanity is susceptible. For it is impossible to picture 
a scene more replete with true bliss, than the mode of life adopt- 
ed by these three amiable beings, happy in the sincerity of their 
love, the force of their virtue, and the rationality of their inter- 
course. 

Nor shall we be inelined to doubt of the love which Cowper 
éntertained for Lady Austen, when we consider the influence she 
possessed in his heart, and the power she exerted over his fancy: 
a power, which seemed like inspiration, to fire his soul, and swell 
his faculties beyond their common size. At her voice, he ap- 
pears to have been elevated to the accomplishment of any under- 
taking. In 1783, he wrote at her desire, two beautiful songs, 
which merit admiration equal to any other productions of the 
same pen. And about the same time, at the suggestion of the 
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same Lady, he wrote the Poem of John Gilpin; the story of 
which Lady Austen had related to him, in order to divert him 
from one of those gloomy fits, of blackest midnight born, to which 
he was perpetually subject, and which she now discerned to be 
stealing over his mind. The recital of the story is said to have 
convulsed him with laughter; and to have so powerfully operated 
on his imagination, as to have prevented him from sleeping the 
greater part of the night. Immediately after, he transformed 
the story, into the diverting Poem or Ballad of that name, which 
has been so loudly applauded, and universally diffused. 

In the company of Lady Austen and Mrs. Unwin, he not only 
saw the winter approach without concern, but hailed it as pro- 
duetive of peculiar happiness. He says in a letter to his friend 
Hill, “I have two ladies to read to, sometimes more but never 
less.”” Blessed with the presence of Lady Austen, he seemed 
contented through all seasons, and all vicissitudes. 

Cowper appears to have been very defective in his memory; a 
weakness which is frequently found to attend a powerful mind, 
and a creative imagination. This we learn from his own words 
in continuing the paragraph of the above letter: “At present,” 
he says, “we are circumnavigating the globe, and I find the old 
story with which I amused myself some years ago, through the 
great felicity of a memory not very retentive, almost new.”—~ 
Cowper deemed that a great felicity, which most regard as the 
highest defect and greatest privation. 

Lady Austen, who is said to have held Milton in rapturous ad- 
miration, had often requested Cowper to make an attempt, in 
blank verse, the species of composition, which her favourite poet 
had carried to unrivalled perfection; and in which he has trans- 
mitted his name and his country to immortal renown. This re- 
quest she had often repeated, without being able to awaken the 
slumbering faculties of the diffident poet to the performance: so 
deeply was he absorbed in that timidity, which had proved 
through life an incessant and fatal obstacle to his prosperity. 

At length, however, Cowper promised to gratify her wish, if 
she would furnish him with a subject. To this, she replied with 
female vivacity, “Oh! you can never be in want of a subject; you 
can write upon any; write upon this sofa!” The suggestion of the 
sofa appears to have been a sufficient theme for the poet. He 
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seized it with avidity, and soon produced a Poem; but that Poem 
evinces, that he was compelled to quit, almost as soon as he had 
seized so barren a topick; and to write upon subjects more capa- 
ble of affording rational reflections, and of presenting delightful 
images. The Lady herself, seems only to have spoken of it, in 
a playful mood of animated talk; and perhaps never thought the 
poet, would seriously adopt that, as the subject of a Poem, which 
the levity of female sprightliness had suggested without a mean- 
ing. 

Winter always opened the faculties of Cowper’s mind, toa 
full display of their vigour, their beauty, and their resources. 
During that of 1784, we are told he either produced, or com- 
pleted by revisal and correction, the greater part of the Task; at 
least the first four books, and a part of the fifth, as he mentions 
in a letter to his friend Bull, dated February 22, 1784. 

Of Cowper’s particular acquirements, as they were known to 
his friends, all his biographers leave us in ignorance: and we are 
left to guess the progress of his mind in classical learning, as 
well as in poetick genius. He was now, however, completely 
qualified to translate Homer, by whatever gradations, and at 
whatever periods, he might have attained to a critical knowledge 
and a masterly skill in Greek. This task he likewise undertook, 
at the earnest solicitation of his tender friend, Lady Austen, who 
hearing Cowper express a desire to see an English translation of 
the Greek Bard, with more of the sweet simplicity of the origi- 
nal, than Pope’s exhibited, kindly reproved him for entertaining 
an expectation of receiving that from the hands of others, which 
he was so well fitted to execute himself. Nor did she only re- 
prove him; but by her frequent wishes to see him engaged on 
such a work, she at length incited him to the attempt. This 
translation, which is in blank verse, was also commenced in the 
same winter. 

I have now to detail an incident in Cowper’s life, which of all 
others I would most gladly omit; as it exhibits both cruelty and 
kindness, and mingles a high sense of gratitude, with an ill re- 
turn for many benefits received. It is an action in itself repre- 
hensible, but in its motive, noble, and commendable; flowing 
from an amiable delusion of duty, but a criminal ignorance of 
human nature. 
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Lady Austen and Mrs. Unwin had hitherto lived almost as one 
family, in the manner we have described, not only without mani- 
festing the least jealousy, or ill humour towards one another, but 
in the most cordial amity and ardent friendship. Female friend 
ships, are however, of short duration; and this benevolent and 
affectionate disposition was destined not to survive the eventful 
winter of °84. The disparity between the understanding of the 
two ladies, seems to have given rise to this unpleasant discord 
and fatal dissension. Lady Austen was endowed with an intel- 
lect at once acute, brilliant, vivacious, and accomplished; and 


perhaps possessed personal charms, that imparted more pleasure 


to the gaze of the poet. 


The mind of Mrs. Unwin, although 


cultivated and acute, was less splendid and captivating than that 
of her more powerful rival; and her personal beauty might have 
been less splendid by nature, and more faded by age. 

Whatever disproportion, however, subsisted between the qual- 
ities of the two ladies, it was evident to all, and strikingly so to 
Mrs. Unwin, that Lady Austen’s influence over the mind of the 
poet, vastly preponderated: and all the petty passions which at- 
tend an inferiour rival’s disappointment and defeat, were aggra- 
vated in the female breast of Mrs. Unwin. She dreaded the 
total loss of her power over a man, who had so eminently distin- 
guished himself for his genius and his piety; and who had be- 
come endeared to her by long friendship, and mutual aid in mu- 


tual calamities. 


Of the means Mrs. Unwin used to become rid of her trouble- 
some rival, we are not, however, apprised; but it is said that 
Cowper soon discerned the necessity of sacrificing one friend, in 
order to preserve the other. Perhaps the discontent and petu- 
lance, which jealousy and distrust gave birth to, could not be 
suppressed or concealed; and Lady Austen must have had too 
much noble pride, tamely to submit to the indignities they beget, 
even from a friend of Cowper. ‘The breach it seems, at length 
grew too wide, for any art to close; for jealousy once admitted 
to the minds of contending women, comfort and happiness, fly 
forever, from the circle they inhabit. 

Cowper saw this, and prepared to choose between duty and in- 
clination: duty which apparently bound him to Mrs. Unwin, by 


the strong ties of gratitude, for the benefits, comforts, and atten- 
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tion, he had invariably received from her; and inclination whieh 
forcibly drew him to Lady Austen, whom we are told he idolized, 
as a being every way qualified to promote and secure his happi- 
ness; of an interesting person, a susceptible heart, an accom- 
plished mind, and a congenial taste. For Mrs. Unwin he had 
veneration as for a parent; but Lady Austen he loved bette» than 
a sister. 

By those who have conceived but imperfectly the exalted cha- 
racter of Cowper, the choice which he here made may be easily 
anticipated. Seeming gratitude determined him to bid a lasting 
farewell to Lady Austen; but as a personal interview would use- 
lessly agitate the feelings of both, he effected this determination, 
by addressing her a letter, in which he is said to have explained 
and deplored the cause of their separation; a cause the more 
afflicting, as it compelled him wholly to relinquish his endeared 
connexion with a friend, whose unremitting kindness, and fasci- 
nating mind, had so greatly contributed to smooth his rugged 
life, and scatter the flowers of joy in the path of despair. This 
interesting letter, has however been withheld from the publick; 
but for what reason it is impossible to conjecture. 

That Cowper might have been seriously impressed with the 
notion, that he was bound in gratitude to remain with Mrs. Un- 
win, I do not entertain a doubt; but that he was really in her debt 
for good offices, I do not and cannot believe. Her attention to 
him was indeed exemplary; but his attention and services to her. 
were likewise remarkable for their assiduity and faithfulness. 
Where good actions, therefore, to one another appeared so nearly 
balanced, it was the duty of Cowper to consider, for what he was 
indebted to Lady Austen; and whether he had rendered that 
Lady services, so nearly equivalent tu her own, as he had to those 
of Mrs. Unwin. , 

Lady Austen was introduced to Cowper, not incidentally,but at 
his own earliest solicitation. His assiduities had ripened their ac- 
quaintance into friendship; and that friendship,perhaps at least in 
the breast of Lady Austen, had kindled into love. She had quit: 
ted scenes of fashion and of gayety,suited to her rank and fortune, 
to reside in the neighbourhood of the poet, in an obscure manu- 
facturing town, merely that she might dispel the gloom that hov- 
ered over his mind, by soothing and animating with her tender- 
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ness, his desponding epirit. ‘To do actions of such softness, at 
such a sacrifice, must have required all the force of the sublime 
assion of love. 

It is probable too, that all this was done at his own request; and 
as he has acknowledged the essential services she rendered hig 
health, during the three years of their intimacy, surely Cowper 
owed some return of kindness, for benefits so large, and for pri- 
yations so uncommon, ina fashionable woman. Weare not how- 
ever, told, that Lady Austen’s affections were absolutely involv- 
ed; but who can refrain from the conclusion, or deny that it is 
just, when they consider the many considerable sacrifices she 
made for the company and happiness of the poet; that she pos- 
sessed a heart full of female sensibility, equal to that of Cowper’s, 
and that she had the power to enjoy whatever she might desire. 

To a woman of Lady Austen’s conduct, gratitude was indubi- 
tably required. The poet’s attentions and flatteries had won her 
heart; but her voluntary privations for his felicity were not di- 
minished, nor the merit of her benefits destroyed by her pure af- 
fection. 

Whether Cowper loved her or not, he either felt or counterfeit- 
«! indifference at her departure; but the latter supposition, though 
the most probable of any, is not altogether certain; for in a letter 
to his friend Hill, who perhaps condoled with him for his loss, 
he says: «We have as you say, lost a lively and sensible neigh- 
bour in Lady Austen, but we have been long accustomed to a 
state of retirement, within one degree of solitude, and being nat- 
urally lovers of still life, can relapse into our former quality, 
without being unhappy at the change. To me indeed a third 
is not necessary, while I can have the companion I have had 
these twenty years.” He seems too solicitous to have it be- 
lieved, that Lady Aysten was not essential to his felicity. 

To that lady however, he is indebted for the greatest part of 
his fame, and perhaps the greatest measure of his happines. Yet 
his real indifference at her departure might have been generated 
by potent causes. It is probable that he now began to feel the 
full extent of his powers, and to discern a prospect of gratifying 
his ambition, by devoting a greater portion of his time to writing. 

In this respect, Lady Austen might have been an incumbrance 
op him, and he was very willing to part with her, if by the sacri- 
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fice, he could attain to splendid distinction, or to lasting renown. 
Is the suggestion disgraceful to the man? When was ambition 
always in the right? 

Yet this conjecture, is too repugnant to the predominant quali- 
ties of the mind of the amiable Cowper; but still there is a mys. 
tery in this part of his conduct, that can only be explained by 
such a supposition. And however we may regret the fact, yet 
we are compelled to confess that he had his imperfections and 
his weaknesses, and among them may be reckoned his cruel con- 
duct, to the interesting and accomplished Lady Austen. 

This event recalls to recollection, the similar conflict which 
Swift experienced, between his affection for Stella, and his love 
for Vanessa, between his obligations to the first, and his passion 
for the latter, to whom his behaviour was so savage, morose and 
unjustifiable. To trifle with a heart of sensibility, and that 
heart a female’s, cannot receive too strong reprobation, because 
the action cannot be surpassed in atrocity. And while Cowper 
merits applause for his sense of gratitude, which however was 
improperly directed in this instance, his unfeeling determination 
deserves and receives severe reprehension. 

What Cowper thought of his own life, but particularly of its 
earliest periods, appears from a letter of condolence, which he 
wrote about this time, to his friend Hill, on the death of that 
gentleman’s mother: “to condole with you,” says Cowper, “on 
the death of a mother aged 87 would be absurd—rather, there- 
fore, as is reasonable, I congratulate you on the almost singular 
felicity of having enjoyed the company of so amiable, and so near 
a relation so long. Your lot and mine in this respect have been 
very different, as indeed in almost every other. Your mother 
lived to see you rise, at least to see you comfortably established 
in the world. Mine dying when I wassix years old, did not live 
to see me sink in it. You may remember with pleasure while 
you live, a blessing vouchsafed to you so long, and I, whilet 
live, must regret a comfort of which I was deprived so early.” 

The Task, and Tirocinium made their appearance in the 
world during the summer ef 1785. Of the former, it may be ob- 
served, that fame seems to have raised it to its full height of re- 
putation. It is written for the most part, in a lofty strain of 
blank verses very unequal in dignity to the various subjects the 
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poet treats of; sometimes being applied to picture trivial objects 
that excite mean conceptions, in the nature of a travestie, upon 
the highest species of heroick composition, and sometimes being 
more properly used, solemnly to express the sublimest morality. 
For the present, however, I shall purely remark, that its excel- 
lence is uneven and variable, bearing little proportion through- 
out; and that its character in the poetick republick, is only se- 
condary. I shall hereafter attempt to display fully both its 
beauties and its defects: and sustain my judgment of so eminent 
a work, by the performance of the poet, the rules of criticism, and. 
the taste of nature. 

Cowper seems to have long meditated some production in 
blank verse; for he tells us, that once whilst walking in the gar- 
den with Mr. Newton, he recited the lines which he had just him+ 
self composed inhis mind, upon some moral subject. When he 
had pronounced them, he stopped and asked Mr. Newton if he 
remembered the author of them? The divine hesitated, and after 
some recollection, replied that he thought the lines he had quo- 
ted were somewhere in Voung’s Wight Thoughts. Cowper was 
pleased with the success of his deception, and was inspired to 
proceed in a species of composition, for which it seems he had a@ 
peculiar taste. [t is likely therefore, that he wrote with facility 
and ease, what he so highly approved and so fervently admired. 

Ss. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE SWISS TRAVELLER. 
No. III. 


At secura gies et nescia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus; at frigida ‘Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni 
Non absunt. 

Sure peace is his; a solid life estranged 

To disappointment and fallacious hope, 

These are not wanpting—nor the chide of streams 
And hum of bees inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast beneath the shade, 


Ithas been my wish through the whole course of my life to 
respect the partialities and prejudices, of every one whose es- 
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teem I valued. The delicate regard a man feels in behalf of pecu- 
liarities which may be the offspring of virtuous sentiment, never 
fails to enlist his affections in their favour. As I have given an 
unlimited licence to this principle in myself, I have some title to 
ask the same indulgence of the world—I do it the more cheerful. 
ly in America, because I expect from her a kindred congeniality, 
My disposition has been matured in the contemplation of those 
maxims of human happiness, that are the lifesprings of this re- 
publick—I found them at home and cherished them there with 
zealous devotion—I have brought them here with the hope of find- 
ing them illustrated in every days practice. 

The most ornamental attribute of true hospitality is the bene- 
volence with which it looks upon the eccentricities of its guest.— 
Asa stranger I have a right to claim this regard. It was my lot, 
T would rather say, it was my good fortune, to attract the atten- 
tion and engage the friendship of a gentleman, whose virtues 
gave a lustre to a mind that would adorn any one but Socrates 
and teach any but Solomon. A gentleman whose qualifications 
were highly perfected under the guardian care of a scrupulous 
conscience, who seemed to be more impressed with the real digni- 
ty of human excellence, and more attractively the child of gen- 
uine, unsophisticated nature, than the fondest imagination could 
appropriate toman. I speak of the pastor of a small village un- 
aspiring and unknown,—not a comet that terrifies the world by 
the fire it carries in its train, but a star that rose and set, for he 
is now dead, in its own sphere—mild—and resplendent, the turf 
that covers him is yet blooming, but not more so than his name in 
the memory of his friends,—the tongue that spoke is now immor- 
tal. Pardon me if I offend, the fastidious indifference of one 
callous reader while I drop a tear upon the record that regis- 
ters the merits of a man who loved his God, not with a deluded 
sensibility that stimulates to devotional exercise in the feverish 
paroxysmns of adistempered brain, but who worshipped with un- 
changing piety through a long life, the Great Parent of virtue, 
the Creator and the Benefactor of mankind, with a consciousness 
that he paid his adorations to a being Omniscient and Just, Omni- 
potent and merciful. His actions truly conformed to the precepts 
he taught: his own heart was a high illustration of their strength. 
Manly never offended a human being. But it is not nry intention 
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to speak of him as a clergyman, invested in that sainted garb 
which demands and assures the respect of the world, 1 shall have 
occasion to take notice of him as a man, and as the friend of men. 
[ met with him at a time when all my hopes were alive in the pros- 
pect of fulfilment, when my fancy unwearied by its continual 
flights, rambled over regions unseen before, in excursions render- 
ed more pleasant by their novelty, fixing itself upon the various 
scenes of the panorama before it, with an ardour which seemed al- 
most impossible to be abated. I stood then upon the threshold of 
America, and in the survey of the prospect I scarcely knew 
which way to move, so diversified were the pleasures on every 
side, and so high were my feelings raised, that I threw off all 
restraint and left my course to the guidance of chance. I paused, 
and in that interval as if fortune intended, I should be indulged 
with the highest specimen of American excellence, she flung me 
in the way of Manly. 

It did so happen that three weeks had scarcely elasped after 
my arrival, before under the impulse of an inquisitive temper, I 
thought of quitting my residence in quest of such pleasures as 
the simple scenes of rural life afford. Mr. Jefferson’s eulogium 
on the grand scenery of the contluence of the Shenandoah and 
Potomack naturally directed my attention to that route. To in- 
crease the pleasure of the ride, I solicited the company of my 
friend Stanhope, who was always a lover of a mountain top. He 
readily acceded to my request, and we sat forward under the 
soothing temperature of a day in June with spirits as light as the 
elastick air we breathed. For the sake of prolonging the trip by a 
more extensive compass, and I believe a little in indulgence to a 
romantick spirit, we left the usual road,and shaped out to ourselves 
amore interesting course. We visited the falls of Potomack, and 
amused ourselves with the pursuit of a dubious path sometimes 
along the banks of the river, and at others, stretching into the 
country as far as whim or inclination directed; towards the close 
of the third evening, Stanhope proposed to conduct me to the 
house of a gentleman from whom, he assured me, I should re- 
ceive a hearty welcome. He was an old acquaintance of my 
friend, and the plea of amusement which always in such cases 
operates with considerable force, prompted my consent. We had 
but a few miles to ride, so hastening across the woods, we gain- 
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ed in a short time, the wished for habitation. The sun had not 
yet set, but the approachin. coolness of the evening gave us some 
foretaste of the serene pleasure we might expect in the enjoyment 
of rest after our fatigue. Our host was sitting in the midst of g 
circle of chiidren, boys and girls, who hung around him with 
most tender fondness. We dismounted and approached a wick. 
er gate which admitted us into an enclosure that encompassed a 
neat and compact cottage. The little group who surreunded him 
were his grand children and their companions. They were weay- 
ing flower baskets with the branches of a willow, that overshadow. 
ed the old man’s seat. As we advanced Doctor Manly rose and 
welcomed us with the most cordial salutation. When Stanhope 
pronounced my name, he took me by the hand, and kindly bade 
me enter. His form was of that order we sometimes discover in 
age, that prepossesses the beholder with an idea of superiority; 
erect and imposing, you at once pronounce, that no contracted or 
ignoble principle controls its movements: you feel submission 
the moment you approach, and you the more readily yield that 
submission when you find it is claimed by a respectful and placid 
mien, that would even draw a child into its besom, completely 
conquered by its winning air. His brow was light and thinly 
wrinkled, projecting partially over a clear but faintly beaming eye: 
his locks which hung down in profusion upon his shoulders, were 
“silvered with the frost of age,” and yet they gave dignity toa 
heart, as warm as ever were the wayward sallies of youth. 
When he bowed it was the greeting of an old and accustomed 
friend, the welcome of a patriarch, sweetened with the benigni- 
ty of a saint. IL paused involuntarily, in respect to the most 
venerable and graceful figure I had ever seen, and I felt as if I 
had come to pay homage to the heary virtues of the last of the 
philosophers. Every thing about him contributed to cherish that 
ilea. The scene before us was animated with all that invites the 
soul to pensive pleasure, or the imagination to gambol in its 
brightest dreams. It would lend much to the exercises either of 
he philosopher er poet. The cottage was clothed in an evergreen 
that crept over its whole front. On one side a rude paling marked 
the limits of a garden and terminated near the corner in a turn- 








stile: on the other the large weeping willow extended half over 
the yard and shaded a brook which murmured round the back of 
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the dwelling. On the opposite bank of the rivulet was a steep 
but not a high hill, whose front bore the strong, rugged features 
of cragged rocks, in the fissures of which the pine and fir, and 
«ash, and warrior oak” had fixed their steadfast anchors, exhibit- 
ing avery peculiar contrast with the smoothness of the lawn in 
the foreground. These served as a cover toa fountain which gushed 
out of a deep recess and lost itself immediately in the stream. 
Arustick bridge supported by the lirtle islands in the rocky bed of 
the rivulet, afforded a communication with the hoase. In the 
perspective was discovered the Blue Ridge like a vast serpent 
stretching his lazy length along the horizon, till the extremities 
were lost in the undistinguishable azure of the sky. All around 
this romantick spot were seen the marks of attentive improvement, 
which only sought to add something picturesque to its mildness. 
Settees and chairs of unshorn limbs, flowers, vines, hewn blocks 
of stone serving to facilitate the passage over various acclivities, 
and such other rustick ornaments as the improver’s fancy directed, 
were irregularly disposed on every advantageous piece of ground. 
Nothing was neglected that assisted the enrichment of the scene. 
All the conveniencies of collected buildings, so fully acknowledg- 
ed by every farmer, were drawn up into a comparatively small 
circle promising to open out a fruitful store upon their possessor 
when the frosty fetters of winter should bind the pleasures of the 
country to a blazing fire-side. In the summer the shady recesses 
of the fountain with its 


“Aquz dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo.” 


held out no ungrateful refuge against solstitial heats. It seemed 
to be the Dryads’ choicest abode. 

These objects never present themselves before me, without 
cherishing some attractive sentiments, so I made the best of my 
situation by a determination to be perfeetly at home with all I 
saw. I gazed upon the little crew that sported through the yard, 
took them by the hand, kissed them all around, and assisted them 
in their labours.—it was certainly the most interesting picture 
that ever intruded itself upon the eye of a painter. At the mo- 
ment we entered, some were climbing on the Doctor’s knees, and 
presenting their simple specimens of ingenuity for bis approba- 
hon; among the rest a little girl, whe teck him by the hand, and 
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while she threw her full blue eyes upon his face, and begged him 
to admire her basket displayed an expressive beauty, I had often 
appropriated toa sylph or protecting fairy, but which I never ex. 
pected to behold in real flesh and blood. She was the flower of 
Manly’s care, his youngest grand-child, and if I were not most 
tediously insipid when I attempted to describe such exquisite 
nature, I should say more. She was 


“All that youthful poets fancy when they love.’” 


The conversation of Manly was always instructive, and often 
partook of a vivacity of feeling, which does not usually belong 
to such advanced age. On this occasion it was particularly so, 
He seemed to be pleased with the frankness of my manner, and 
returned it with the happiest freedom. I told him [ was a stranger, 
and from Switzerland. I related to him the history of my mis. 
fortunes; why I left my native country. The old man’s curiosity 
was awakened: he encouraged me to go on.—I have often felt, 
there is a pride in affliction which sometimes makes us loquacious; 
we plume ourselves upon the difficulties we have encountered, and 
even take all the credit which in many cases is only due to cit 
cumstances we could not avoid.—At least we think better of our- 
selves when we find our principles safe amid contending distres- 
ses. The o!d soldier loves to recount his battles, and every thing 
but truth is tributary to such innocent vanity, the more innocent, 
as it furnishes years of solace to an old man’s infirmity, and the 
satisfaction of honourable feeling to a soldier’s pride. I can 
stoop and hug the knees of Uncle Toby, and who cannot rever- 
ence the punctilious, though talkative fidelity of Corporal Trim? 
May heaven bless all who serve their country as righteously! I 
felt all the force of these reflections, as I conversed with Manly, 
and should have accused myself of a weakness had not his heart 
been so open or sincere. His preposessions were fixed: all within 
his breast was peace and good will. There was nothing which 
could come in jarring contact with the world he inhabited;—all 
who saw, revered, and all who knew him loved him,—all were 
emulous to please and he had a sentiment of charity for all. He 
pitied me, he said, from the bottom of his heart.—If the genti- 
ment had come from any other man, I should have blushed at 
my own folly.—It was not for my personal misfortunes he felt 
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regret, they were the common lot of the largest portion of God's 
creatures, and to the man of fortitude and integrity, they were 
the highest honours conferred upon him in the benevolence of 
Providence. He commiserated my lot because I had wept for 
the distresses of my country.—My heart melted within me.— 
He had touched the master key.—all I felt now vibrated to his 
warmest wishes. But when I mentioned the grounds. of my pre- 
dilection for America, how I had read her story in my childhood, 
and would even then turn a wistful eye towards this continent; 
how [had been invited here by an admiration for her political 
character, her honour, and her religion; how much I was de- 
lighted in the contemplation of her increasing grandeur and 
strength, the old man was enthusiastick. He arose from his seat, 
flung his arms around my neck, and tears flowed down his cheeks. 
[had spoken with feeling and kindled up all his fire. My son, 
said he, forgive my warmth. Iam an American by birth, by 
principle, and by my religion. I venerated the men who made 
this ahappy nation, and never cease to thank God for the bless- 
ing. It is among the foibles of my age, that I should yet feel so 
strong an attachment for any earthly object. But it is to the 
progressive prosperity of my country, as well as to the prejudice 
of an education purely American, I attribute that sentiment, for 
I lived ata time when every thing short of enthusiasm was indif- 
ference, and every thing less than a willingness to sacrifice life 
itself, debasing and unmanly. It has been my fortune to nurse 
this feeling with youthful zeal. “It bas grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength.” I raised my head to reply, 
and gently laying my hand upon his shoulder, Sir, said I, Ame- 
rica enjoys indeed a most enviable happiness in the reflection, 
that her merits are proclaimed and vindicated by an advocate 
whose devotion has not been abated by a long intimacy, and 
whose wisdom is less to be doubted, because it comes from a 
heart purified by a holy life, and corrected by attentive obser- 
vation. 

The following morning we reluctantly took leave of our vene- 
rable friend, not without a most pressing invitation to repeat the 
visit; an invitation I often afterwards accepted, but never with- 
out pleasure or improvement, Sipnry. 

41 
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THE PILGRIM. 
No. II. 


Pardon me, Freedom! this and something more 

The knowing writer might have known before; 

But bred in Bristol’s mercenary cell, 

Compell’d in scenes of avarice to dwell, 

What gen’rous passion can refine my breast? 

What besides interest has my mind possest?—Caatrentoy. 


Tuere is no objection more frequently and justly urged 
against the excellence and superiority of our youthful country, 
than the little progress we have made in letters, and the deartl 
of genius which prevails among us. The charge, though it may 
mortify our pride, and dash our vanity, cannot be denied with 
trutn, or evaded by art. It impresses the author with solemn 
despondency; and manifests its reality in every class of life, 
however refined by politeness, exalted by education, or distin- 
guished by opulence. 

To give birth to a writer of stupendous genius, who exclusi 
ly devotes himself to erudition as a favourite pursuit, and the 
magnitude of whose powers procures lasting applause for his 
works, and confers unfading fame on his name, cannot stamp 
with perfection, though it may centribute to form the literary 
character of a rising country. The lapse of ages and the labour 
of multitudes, can alone collect the rays of glory to the blazing 
point of national renown. In the midst of a desert many tracts 
may bloom with the cheerful verdure of a cultivated garden; but 
if the general expanse is wild, barren, and desolate, it is still a 
desert, arm! wears to the eye of the Pilgrim, as well as the Phir 
losopher, the gloomy appearance ef an unproductive waste. 

I may safely affirm, therefore, with these exceptions, that we 
possess no reasonable elaim to eminence in letters, without in- 
curring the imputation of vanity or wantonness; without bein 
supposed guilty of that envy which rises by the depression oi 
others, or capable of the malice that would blast the fame of 2 
rival, in the hope of shining with a borrowed splendour. He 
who considers the present state of our learning as deficient, c# 
with no more reason be denounced as vain of superiour abilities. 
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vecause he portrays it defective, than the historian can be ac- 
cused of supposing himself a braver soldier or a greater general, 
than those whom he censures for the loss of a battle, when he re- 
cords the transactions of ages long since expired. It is not the 
intention of the harmless Pilgrim, to facilitate his march to the 
shrine of perfection, by ravaging the country, or destroying the 
inhabitants; by laying waste what is fruitful or depreciating what 
is pleasant. 

The professional labours of a Dennie, a Wilson, and a Brown: 
and the occasional effusions of an Hamilton and an Ames, may be 
adduced as undeniable proofs, that we possess abundant mate- 
nals to form a literary character, although they glitter in scatter- 
ed situations like diamonds on a heap of sand. Their produc- 
tions exhibit remarkable sagacity of mind, as well as vigour of 
judgment; their learning could enlighten what was dark, and 
their fancy and genius, by the magick of creation, give birth to 
new worlds, and unknown beauties. Yet, though so highly gifted, 
they naturally failed to throw the blaze of renown over the land 
they inhabited; and could not compel the world to yield the tri- 
bute of praise to individual genius. However high we may ap- 
preciate their talents, they cannot rescue us from that deficiency 
which the surrounding darkness so impressively proclaims. 

But when we rigidly estimate those authors by the scale of 
philosophical criticism, what is the amount of their united labours, 
or separate achievements, when considered in relation to the 
character of the country? As they were possessed of learning 
both copious and correct, and endowed with genius neat and ele 
gant; they produced rather a partial benefit, than that extensive 
or durable degree of fame, that consists in the applause and ad 
niration of foreign nations. ‘They bloomed like the eglantine in 
the wilderness, and charmed the eve of him who penetrated to 
their covert; but they shed no diffusive fragrance, that attracted 
the distant stranger to their abode. Hamilton and Ames wrote 
upon local subjects, that could excite no general interest, and 
which being political, excited passion and prejudice, while they 
defied the softer embellishments, that make genius seductive, 
and add the charms of beauty to the brow of wisdom. ‘The 
theme of Wilson was sublime, but scientifick, and therefore less 
feperal than what chiefly contributes to form a literary character 
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Yet Wilson was a tolerable Poet, and an accomplished writer; 
and his productions must essentially tend to confer on our native 
clime, a future immortality and a splendid fame. 

The mind that can remember the genius of Dennie without de. 
light, or view the beneficial effects of his writings without grati- 
tude, must be dead to the finer sympathies of the soul, and indif. 
ferent to our future progress in polite literature. He gave a spur 
to enterprise, and pictured with the truth of a prophet, the pro- 
mised land of glory to the disciples of learning. His words 
dwelt on the ear and sunk into the heart of many a zealous fol- 
lower, true to the cause that excited his attention. His labours 
merit and receive the veneration they raise; but when we closely 
scrutinize the extent of his powers, their effulgence does not daz- 
zle, nor their immensity surprise us. His mind does not appear 
to have been endowed with that swelling principle of life, which 
shoots with quick vegetation and spreads into vigorous exuber- 
ance. He did not possess an intellect whose wildness of growth 
required to be pruned, or the rankness of whose wanton aberra- 
tions solicited correction and called for restraint. But it was 
equable in its force and moderate in its excursions; it bloomed 
with modest beauty, that instead of attracting a desultory eye, 
was only to be discovered upon a close examination. Like the 
trim parterre, it was agreeable when in view, but never sought 
for when unknown from curiosity, or remembered for its won- 
derful powers when absent. Although it always commanded 
our veneration, yet it never excited our amazement, or struck us 
with wonder; and while it conduced to form a national taste, and 
yield general delight, it naturally failed to establish our literary 
character, or fix the basis of our renown. Yet in the present 
age of increased perfection in general learning, it may be doubt- 
ed whether a single mind can produce novelty sufficient to form 
a reputation for a country, fresh in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
absorbed in objects of gain. Hannibal, alone, did not melt the 
mountains that obstructed his progress. 

To inquire into the causes, that have thus long operated to de- 
prive us of the honours and applause, which genius exacts from 
an admiring world, is interesting to every votary of science, and 
may not be destitute of beneficial consequences, if it informs 
us of the time when we may expr. their influence to cease, of 
suggests the means, by which they may be removed or obstructed. 
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It is obvious, that the disadvantages against which we have te 
contend, in our literary career, are not such as are incident to an 
original people. ‘The first civilized inhabitants, as well as our- 
selves must have received a strong tincture of learning, and in- 
herited some taste for science, from the ingenious productions of 
that soil, to which most of us look with reverence, as the ancient 
abode of our forefathers; and from which we early derived profes- 
sors of learning, and institutions for instruction. But exclusive 
of this circumstance, even the fact of having descended from so 
polished a nation, whose language is our own, and whose manners 
are similar, must have raised us above the intellectual nakedness, 
so natural to the earliest condition of a primitive people. This 
should be remembered by those who affirm that our advancement 
in literature is great, because it exceeds the limited improvement 
ofincult barbarity. It is the difference that exists between fruits 
transplanted from a garden, and adopted from a desert. 

Yet it must be granted, that we were far from being a colony of 
philosophers; although few when they departed from the shores of 
Europe, were oppressed by the luxury that opulence leads to, or 
harassed by the cares, that it creates. On the contrary, the needy 
condition of an emigrating people, and the prospect of endless 
gain, flowing from the culture and commerce of a new country, 
were the primary causes, as they continue the present obstacles, 
of splendid attainments in ingenious erudition. Men, who were 
cast upon a strange shore, devoid of the means of comfort, and 
presented with the prospect of wealth, had every thought and 
passion kindled to industry, and little leisure, with no inclination 
tocultivate their faculties, or imbibe a taste for intellectual plea- 
sures. In such a state of society, when the increase of popula- 
tion is in proportion to the paucity of inhabitants, property is no 
sooner accumulated by the father of a family, than it is again 
speedily scattered by his death among a numerous progeny. So- 
ciety has proceeded in the same manner to the present time, 
without diminishing that avidity for gain, which depresses the no- 
blest spirit of a people, or begetting that degree of affluence, of 
power, and of taste, which might have been induced to extend 
the hand of patronage to the works of genius. and the necessi 
ties of authors. 
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It is here, that we feel the calamity of that equal partition oj 
property, among the heirs of a family, which in every other re 











gard, is salutary and beneficial. How much of her literary glo. 
ry does not Great Britain owe to the munificent spirit of her 
wealthy heirs, and the needy productions of their younger bro. 
thers? Is the evil however equivalent to the benefit; or the bene. 
fit worthy of the evil? It is undeniable that this is one of the 
principal causes of their intellectual supremacy, and of our lite. 
rary depression. 

Without the active munificence of numerous opulent patrons. 
ina country not yet enamoured of literature, the feeble efforts of 
unsupported genius, seldom reach the vigour of improved matu- 
rity. They droop amid the frowns of ignorance, and wither in 
the chill of insensibility. If diffidence keeps genius from obtra- 
sive solicitation, or poverty harasses his mind with affliction, he 
is either compelled to seek comfort in the profits of trade, or di- 
vert his ambition in the celebrity of wealth. If he should fortu- 
nately be placed beyond the stings of want, the merit of his pro- 
ductions must encounter the judgment of ignorance and insen 
sibility: or what is more fatal and deadly, they must contend 
against that cold indifference, with which the habits of trade, 
and the passion of avarice, regard the productions of literary 
ability; or rather which lead them entirely to overlook whatey: 
er can adorn, or instruct the mind. 

Where trade is comparatively small, though extremely profit- 
able, it proves uncommonly adverse to the successful display ot 
an exalted mind, by obstructing the diffusion of its works, and 
undervaluing the merit of its performances. This has hitherto 
been its state among us. Property was no sooner augmented to 
splendour, than it was again divided by the number of inheritors, 
imto small portions, which instead of satisfying the possessor, 
only stimulated him to the pursuit of gain, with fresh ardour and 
increased appetite. No leisure was allowed for the cultivation of 
a tasté for polite letters; and no interest was felt for the writer. 
who attempted to vindicate the character of the country. He 
offered his works to the bookseller. but they were refused, un- 
less he would become responsible for the loss their publication 


might produce. No general and constant application for omgi- 


nal works, gives animation, or affords reward to the toils of ¢ 
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nius. Even standard productions, by the most celebrated au- 
thors, have a languid and heavy sale. The publick are all en 
grossed by their own concerns of enterprise and profit; and very 
few possess taste, or leisure, to regard the dawning light of a 
native mind, 

In such a state of mental perversion, it would not be surpris- 
ing, if we were altogether destitute of literary genius, and 
original productions. ‘To effect a beginning in this noble career, 
is always difficult, to have these difficulties magnified and aug 
mented by fortuitous causes, and deep rooted prejudice, is vex- 
atious and destructive. Under such circumstances, he only can 
become a writer, who possesses pecuniary independenee; and it 
isa miserable fatality attending exalted genius, that it is rarely 
blessed with redundant, or even sufficient wealth. Nor are 
riches auspicious to intellectual exertion; they mostly lull the 
mind to torpid indolence, and obscure that brightness, which na- 
turemay have given. Predominating intellect, owes its brilliant 
perfection, as much to the impulse of necessity, as to the inher- 
ent fire and ambition of the soul. But how can penury be stimu- 
lated to exertion, when we fail to recompense its labour, or ex- 
cite it to great exertions by proportional rewards? 

Yet these disadvantages, produced by lucrative commerce, and 
limited opulence, are not exclusively incident to a new country 
like ourown. They appear to obtain in every trading communi 
tv, whose wealth is relatively inconsiderable, although placed im 
the centre of the most affluent nation of the old word. To the 
avaricious disposition and sordid habits of the citizens of Bristol, 
was it owing, that a Chatterton was driven from his birth place, 
at tie budding period of life, and condemned to battle against 
the wrongs and necessities of an oppressive world; necessities 
that drove him into the very pit of misery, and made death 
sweet, as a refuge from the torments ef nature, and a cure for 
the lacerating reflections of a noble mind. To the same char- 
acter of the same people, are to be partly ascribed, the fatal dis- 
fractions, and bitter misfortunes of Savage; who, whatever may 
rave been his failings, was fitted by nature to reform and instruct 
a degenerate age. Both were wantonly hurried from the stage 
of life, by the torture of feelings, and the pangs of disease, 
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flowed from neglect. oppression and penury. Can such aw- 
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ful examples excite the smile of avarice, or constitute the tri. 
umph of stupidity? 

I know not whom I may unintentionally offend, or without de- 
sire conciliate by the remark, but there appears an obtuseness of 
feeling, and an absence of sympathy in most men who have con- 
tracted habitudes of thought peculiar to business and trade, 
which derogate in a lamentable degree, from the respectable 
character of human nature. There are few of this description, 
‘who can sympathize with the trembling sensibility of a superiour 
mind. And if a writer should be cast into circumstances of dis- 
comfort and necessity, who has no other claims to succour, than 
exalted understanding, and untarnished principles, he is either 
unfeelingly or wantonly derided, by the stupidity of op. 
lence, and the selfishness of pride. This might partly spring 
from the malevolent envy of little minds, if some proximity of 
sentiment, and similitude of occupation were not necessary to 
excite this master passion of ignoble minds. If any cause be 
wanting, to elucidate this unamiable part of our nature, it may 
safely be referred to the vast distance that obtains between great 
genius and common intellect, which stifles that sociable feeling 
of the heart, apparently essential to sympathy, for the severest 
distresses of refined sentiment, which are not so much, evils of 
‘a physical, as they are of a mental nature. We naturally re- 
gard a great character with admiration and wonders and are apt 
to fancy his feelings and his thoughts to be of a superiour species 
to ourown. We are accordingly pleased to know his concep- 
tions upon every subject, and endeavour to imagine, how he 
acts in certain situations, and how he would feel under the pres- 
sure of calamity. In the progress of this conjecture, we per- 
ceive his thoughts, and his productions, to be more sublime than 
our own; his principles more elevated, and his fortitude more 
firm; and from this we infer, without reason, that his feelings 
must be different from ours, and his nature above us. And such 
is indeed the fact, in an intellectual point of view. But Provi- 
dence has bestowed the same feelings on every man, that are ne- 
cessary to the health or preservation of the race; while unequal 
portions of intellect have been allotted to all, because its light, 
with regard to physical and personal good, is superceded by the 
voice of instinct: It is by the latter, that we preserve our 
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human form complete; but the first impels us to approximate to 
that excellence of wisdom, which has constituted demi-gods, 
and given immortality to heroes. 

To trace every cause of our literary deficiency, would be to 
follow the devious track of a meteor, without protit, and without 
end. There is one, however, that solicits notice by its impor- 
tance, and demands to be exploded, asa preparatory ste; to fu- 
ture perfection. ‘The prevalence of trade has intected every 
opinion, and biassed every passion of the mind. The natural 
ambition of parents to see their children powerful and happy, 
and the influence of fashion and habit, which impresses the con- 
viction, that these blessings are only to be found in commerce, is 
not one of the least causes, that has contributed to deprive us of 
a literary character. Of the great number of male children in 
every family, the admiration of splendour, or the fondness, par- 
tiality, and prejudice of parents, have not allowed one, among so 
many millions, and during three centuries, to become a great po- 
et, or a brilliant literary character. It cannot be doubtec, that 
in solong a term, one genius atleast, in every age, was endowed 
by nature, with faculties competent to the sublimest tasks. 
When parents alone consult their own desires, or caprice, in the 
choice of the profession to which their sons are to be destined, 
they forge the fetters of their freedom, and buckle certain mise- 
ry on their back. But the evil consequences of so absurd a 
practice, can only be estimated by one, who has experienced the 
calamities, with which it is so abundantly fraught, whose happi- 
ness has been blasted by blind affection, and whose life has been 
rendered an insipid blank, by the ill-directed hand of prejudice, 
fondness or infatuation. 

What degree of benefit might be expected to follow to mankind 
if those who thus held the fate of mortals in their hands, were to 
conform their conduct to the decrees of reason, which are con- 
‘rary to the method they now pursue, it is easy to foresee, and its 
accomplishment is ardently to be desired. If men were with- 
held from a profession, till the faculties of the mind are suflici- 
ently developed, to shew the true nature and real bias of their 
powers; if they were suffered to suggest, or decide on their own 

destiny, much calamity would be escaped; much crime prevent- 


“d. and much excellence achieved: Seience would cease to lan- 
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guish, and polite learning would bloom with exuberance and 
beauty; while genius would triumph in a career, congenial to its 
feelings, and auspicious to a full display of its powers. 

That the time, however, is now approaching, which will ulti. 
mately procure both encouragement and rewards for the abilities 
and productions of genius, may be safely alleged, without fearing 
the bitter denial of unexpected disappointment. Learning ap- 
pears to be dawning upon the darkness of trade; and a taste for 
polite literature, is daily diffusing its softening influence upon 
the minds of our countrymen. Few who pretend to the least 
education, or aspire to the distinction of gentlemen, are wil- 
ling to be thought ignorant of the most celebrated British au- 
thors, and still fewer, will confess without a blush, that they are 
insensible tu the fascinating charms of wit, eloquence and learn- 
ing. While our females assert their claim to intellectual ho- 
nours, and delicate sentiment, by rationally devoting their va- 
eant hours to the cultivation of a pure taste, in perusing the 
most admired historians, elegant poets, and chaste dramatists. 
Nor let them remit in an amusement so consonant to the loveli- 
ness of their nature, which enhances the lustre of their exter- 
nal charms, and consummates the perfection of their character. 
An accomplished mind inhabiting a beautiful form, is more po- 
tent than the girdle of Venus, by which Homer makes Juno sub- 
due the cloud compelling Jove: before the magick of the mind, 
many a captive falls vanquished, who could bid defiance to the 
fairest complexion, the most seductive glance, and the most 
graceful form. The occupation itself tends to brighten the 
bloom of beauty, and prevent the approach of decay. The 
mind that preys upon itself, or wastes its vigour upon trivial ob- 
jects, that bring it no nourishment, will soon cease to animate 
with sweet vivacity, the face that expresses its emotions, and is 
influenced by its slightest feelings. 

















“Here the lone hour, a blank of life displays, 
“Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raise; 
“A fiend in evil moments ever nigh! 

“Death in her hand, and phrensy in her eye! 
“Her eye all red and sunk!—A robe she wore, 
“With life’s calamities embroidered o’er. 

“‘A mirror in one hand collective shews, 
“Varied and multiplied that group of woes 
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“This endless foe to gen’rous toil and pain 
“ills on a couch for ease; but lolls in vain.” 


Before we become renowned, however, for our literary cha- 
racter, we must become conspicuous for our liberality of patron- 
age, as well as delicacy of taste; and give aready and general 
reception to works of merit, and of genius. We must in a 
creat degree, be divested of that groveling and sordid disposi- 
tion, which considers wealth as the only standard of excellence, 
the only road to honour, and the only means of influence. And 
as we are jealous of the superiority of other countries, in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and arts, let us not listen in stupid apa- 
thy, and contented ignorance, to the boastful reproaches of our 
superiours in literature and genius; but endeavour to shake off our 
indifference to the success of native productions; and foster that 
noble spirit of emulation, so peculiar to minds of sensibility, and 
so productive of intellectual perfection. Nor shall we then be 
long condemned to listen with galling impatience, to the exulta- 
tion of foreigners in their own preeminence, if we speedily 
adopt, and wisely pursue this liberal system of enlarged patron- 
age; a system which by throwing incitements and rewards in the 
path of genius, will naturally temptitto ambitious efforts, that 
must eventually equal in splendour, excellence, and renown, the 
rival productions of our European predecessors. S. 


CHARACTER OF WALTER SCOTT. 


“Tis not the seraph bard that sings, 
“And soars to heaven on Homer’s wings” 


Ir has been our felicity, or misfortune, as the world may 
choose to decide, to have invariably dissented from the popular 


judgment, and differed from the prevailing taste, in estimating the 


merits, and applauding the beauties of the poetick works of Wal- 
ter Scott. In“ thus departing from the beaten track of opinivn, 
and remaining silent amidst the general shout of admiration, we 
have neither , ee prompted by the pride of singularity, nor in- 
fluenced by the vanity of superiour penetration. The impres- 
sion was originally such, as instinct receives from unpleasing 
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a 
objects. We perused his “Marmion,” under a total ignorance 
of the powers of the poet, and with a confident expectation, and 
a sincere desire of being delighted with the poem. From some 
parts. we felt the glow of rapture, which the magick of genius 
can so easily kindle in the mind; but from the general mass, we 
derived no pleasure. It gradually tired on the mind. Uniform 
barbarity, only distinguished by crime, and unvaried superstition 
prone to the blackest bigotry, as they stripped the story in which 
they predominated, of its brightest charm, soon relaxed atten. 
tion, and failed to impart satisfaction. The poet appeared to 
descend to the barbarous level of the times, anu the harsh fea- 
tures of the manners, that he described. His sentiiients became 
uniform, and his images alike; the tumult of conflict was mista- 
ken for elevation of fancy, and the gloom of ignorance, or pas- 
sion, was frequently intended to produce the effect, and be re- 
ceived as the genuine picture of sublimity. In the last place, 
the measure of his verse grew tiresome; and we concluded *Mar- 
mion,” with the expression of a wish for more poetry, and less 
rhyme, and with a conviction of the genius of the author, of his 
bad taste, and of his having made an ill choice of a subject, for 
the display of his powers. and the perpetuation of his fame. 

A slight acquaintance with this celebrated poet, did not how- 
ever, induce us to abandon him, with the precipitancy of disgust. 
The glimmering of genius, that occasionally shone throughout 
the performance, excited our curiosity, and gained on the affec- 
tions. Willing to judge with candour. and eager to see more ot 
his productions, his “Lay of the Last Minstrel.” attracted my 
attention; but I found my previous sentiments fully confirmed, 
without feeling an equal portion of pleasure, to compensate the 
labour of perasal. In this work, the evidence of his bad taste 
was still more complete. An acquaintance with his more recent 
productions, did not remove the unfavourable impressions se de- 
liberately formed, and so firmly corroborated. 7 

Such was the simple process of a singular opinion. The world 
admired, applauded, and caressed him; the criticks tolerated 
what they could not overthrow, and the popular tide of pleasure 
swelled to a stream, that swept away every vestige of taste, 
judgment, and reason. By repeated examinations of my judg- 
ment, I have only become confirmed in its correctness, and de- 
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terr ined in its defence. By inviting discussion, I am willing to 
consider opposite opinions, to which I can never become a con- 
yert: and reter it for a final decision, to the supreme verdict of 
posterity by whose neglect, or regard, Mr. Scott must be tried, 
and acquitted, or condemned. 

None can withhold the praise of ability from Mr. Scott: the 
natural amplitude of his mind, the fervency of his imagination, 
the vigour of his judgment, and the fertility of his invention, 
always bold. daring. and novel in its designs,command our esteem, 
even in the perversions to which they give birth. As we allow 
him the power necessary to beget excellence, and refine barba- 
rity: it remains, that we should expiain the reasons, that obstruct 
his accomplishment of perfection, and display the causes, that 
clog his genius with the weight of imperfection. ‘To allege so 
serious a charge without adducing the proof, is an aspersion, of 
which Lam not willing to be supposed guilty. 

Itis a folly, naturally attendant upon uncommon powers, to 
dissipate their vigour upon schemes of futility, and sport without 
profit amidst the sunbeams of fancy; to seize every appearance 
of novelty with eager impatience, and to depart from the track of 
yature,in hopes of being rewarded by the affluence of pleasure, 
or the honour of improvement. He who once sets out upon so 
dubious an enterprise, cannot hope to escape the mazes of a 
labyrinth, nor avoid the introduction of strange modes, and falla- 
cious sentiments; and if he ever becomes convinced of the extent 
of his errours, and the corruption of his taste, he must owe it 
more to the felicity of fortune, than to the candour of his mind, 
or the quickness of his sagacity. 

By a rash desire of indiscriminate novelty, Scott has been dri- 
ven to the absurd fictions and barbarous events of the middle 
ages, for subjects on which to exercise his powers, without con- 
sidering whether they were adequate to his genius, or worthy of 
embellishment. Unhappily for the poet, and the age whose taste 
he has corrupted, the subjects he selected, partook so largely of 
the barbarism and absurdity, incident to the times which produ- 
ced them, that they fell below his own powers, and failed to 
reward the labour, that was consequently lost in adapting them 
poetry. The genius of the Bard being compelled to stoop to 
the nature of his materials, he soon became divested of all those 
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nobler emotions of refined knowledge, peculiar to the present 
age; he contemplated absurdity without disgust; adorned super. 
stition in the brightest colours of fancy, that cherished deformity, 
at which reason revolted; he aggravated ferocity with needless 
horrour; and displayed ignorance with ridiculous precision, and 
contemptible parade. By such imprudent arts, he contracted the 
faults that he portrayed; and instead of rendering his story 
more interesting and agreeable, by softening the defects of anti. 
quity, with the beauties of recent refinement, he clouded his own 
fancy, and impaired his works, by passionately embracing the 
most repugnant qualities of those remote ages. The natural 
influence of their adoption, extends to every faculty; it disco. 
lours the purity of the sentiment, enfeebles tie interest of the 
action, deforms the propriety of the metaphor, and destroys the 
beauty of the catastrophe. To shine with polished grace, or pre- 
serve majestick dignity, under the influence of such baneful 
aberrations, required greater caution than ambition can exercise, 
and taste exalted above the temptation of the seductive glitter of 
empty charms. 

The force of this mischievous admiration for barbarous peculi- 
arities, also induced him to adopt a method of versification desti- 
tute of elegance, and incompatible with harmony and vigour, ma- 
jesty or grace. No English poem of considerable length can 
please long, that is not written in the heroick measure. The 
style of ancient ballads, the offspring of rude invention, is ill 
fitted to delight the fastidious taste of modern readers, or te nar- 
rate, without becoming tedious, a connected series of compli- 
cated actions. Scott is most admired in those pieces, in which he 
has followed the English heroick of ten syllables; and I believe 
his other poems, are never perused a second time, by his most 
devoted admirers, and strenuous supporters. What is so soon 
forgotten, or generally forsaken, can possess no standard excel- 
lence, or superiour charms; but must be recommended to atteD- 
tion, for the moment, by the glare of novelty, and the aid of ad- 
ventitious embellishments; I mean those embellishments, that 
are independent of style, and that appeal to the passions for a 
favourable reception. 

To deny him great copiousness of fancy would be unjust; but 
he seems too prolifick to alow of discrimination: his store of 
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images is exhaustless, but they are not always such as a correct 
taste can admire, or a judicious poet would make use of. He 
writes much, and yet his great resources always keep him from 
being tiresome; his variety is endless, but his variations are not 
always happy or beautiful; he is capable of harmony, and yet he 
is frequently harsh and rugged; always a master of the pathet- 
ick, he is not equally successful in the sublime, in attempting 
which he too often degenerates to turgidity. In depicting bad 
characters, and horrid scenes, he is without a rival; but L ans 
not disposed to infer unfavourable qualities from hig failure in 
opposite tasks. 

When Scott adopts the measure of eight feet, he dwindles to 
the pigmy gingle of a rhymster, and scarcely avoids the con- 
tempt of a manly and full grown taste, formed on the classick 
models of English poets. This limited measure does not afford 
room for bold expression; the rhyme too often breaks in upon 
the sense, and tires the ear by satiety of musick. No measure 
is so suitable to narrative, as the heroick; and Scott, as well as 
every other poet, pleases most, when he adopts this old-fashioned 
strain. 

For the same reason, the stanza of Spencer is objectionable; 
as well as all those irregular measures occasionally used by Mr. 
Scott. There is too much sound between the sense, and fre- 
quently too great a space between the sound; and I am convinced 
that the sooner our fashionable poets renounce these redundant 
trappings of rhyme, the sooner will they attain that immortali- 
ty, for which they tune their notes, and exercise their genius. 
Let the voice of experience, echoed through many ages, tell 
them of this obvious, but important truth; and let their vanity 
or their arrogance, their genius or intrepidity, stoop for a mo- 
ment to receive that advice, which aims at the perpetuity of 
their name, and the perfection of their powers. 

1 cannot relinquish the invidious task of an adviser, without 
pronouncing a still more unpleasant truth, which I thoroughly 
believe the march of time will solemnly confirm. Subjects re- 
mote from familiar incidents and daily passions, can never live 
in the minds of posterity; their novelty may at first procure 
them celebrity, but when the curiosity of the moment has been 
satisfied, they will be given to oblivion, and never revived again 
for repeated pleasure, amusement or instruction. 
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The poems which are so easily wrought by Mr. Scott, that 
they seem to spring up from the force of magick, rather than 
the toil of industry, are called in the phrase of the day, the 
Idyllick epopee. ‘These are strictly speaking, nothing more 
than novels arrayed in the robe of poetry, and sweetened by 
the gingle of rhyme. As such, they seem mostly doomed to an 
ephemeral existence, from which nothing can rescue them, for 
the inheritance of fame, but the superior taste of predominant 
genius, steady to the principles of nature, and opposed to the 
innovations of caprice. The works ofa Byron may extort admi- 
ration, and transmit him to immortality; but the herd of those 
productions, which emanate from the perverted minds of Scott, 
Southey, Bowles and Lewis, must inevitably perish with the sea- 
son, that beheld their maturity, and resounded with their applause, 
Such must ever be the fate of perverted ingenuity, unsuccessful 
in its innovations. In the flush of his superiority, Byron 
might well exclaim with the poet, 


“But foreign languages adopt my lays, 

“And distant nations shame you into praise. 
“Why should unrelish’d wit these honour’s cause? 
“Custom, not knowledge, dictates your applause: 
“Or think you thus a self-renown to raise, 

“And mingle your vain-glories with my lays? 

“Be yours the mould’ring tomb! Be mine the lay 
“Immortal!” 


Many plausible arguments may readily be alleged, in vindica’ 
tion of the excellence, and in proof of the success of Scotts but 
when they are exposed to the torch of reason, they fade before 
the sight, and efface the momentary impression, that they effect- 
ed by the aid of partiality, fancy or prejudice. It may be said, 
that by securing the chief end of all authors, that of being univer- 
sally read, and generally admired, he has at once proved the pu- 
rity of his taste, and evinced the perfection of his writings. But 
it must be remarked, in opposition to this specious conclusion, 
that present applause, is neither a test of merit, nor a passport to 
fame: and that the diffusion of a book, may be caused by circum 
stances, unconnected with perfection, and independent of beauty. 
No production has become more universally spread, or is more 
incessantly perused than the Pilgrim’s Progress, yet no book #8 
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so little embellished with the beauties of style, or the polish of 
sentiment; on the contrary, it is owing to its familiar diction, and 
trie phraseology, that it has grown to be so eminently popular; 
and the sacred nature of the subject, has saved it from that obli- 
vion. which it would otherwise have fallen into. Mr. Scott 
must pardon a comparison not intended to disparage his abilities; 
but we think he has succeeded in the same manner, by the effica- 
ev of a popular charm; I mean the romantick interest of his sub- 


ject, abstracted from poetick beauties, and the old ballad mea- 


sure he has adopted in some of his poems, and the uncouth, yet 
pleasing fictions in which he has dressed out the whole of them in 
the exuberance ofa rich imagination. Neither of these qualities, 
however, can excite continued admiration, or rivet lasting atten- 
tion; but they possess those fleeting attractions, that ensure a 
nine day’s wonder, and then expire, never to be revived by the 
breath of fame, or the voice of praise; whose ashes even when 
trodden on by envy, fail to emit a spark, and whose grave is not 
bedecked by a single blossom of natural poetry, that can flourish 
in perennial bloom, and outlive the vicissitudes of ages, and the 
tempests of criticism. 

A better illustration cannot easily be given of the true charac- 
ter of his poems, than by placing them in direct opposition to 
those of Goldsmith, Thompson, or Parnel. The latter are the 
bards of nature, who paint the feelings of the heart, under the 
influence of probable circumstances, and the control of common 
passions. Scott is the poet of preternatural appearances, or 
marvellous events, ever on the watch for monstrous prodigies, 
enchantment, magick, and superstition; every thing out of the 
order of nature delights his fancy, and sets his pen in motion; 
while he overlooks or despises every attracting emotion of the 
heart, chaste sentiment, or obvious image. As his pictures, 
therefore, are not copies from nature, nor his scenes in unison 
with the common emotions of the breast, he can only hope to be 
admired, while curiosity is fresh, and wonder still gaping with 
Surprise; he cannot presume to awaken the sympathies of the 
heart, through endless generations, and build a secure fame upon 
the common principles of human nature, and the ordinary inci- 
dents of human life; he must attend to the elegant embellishment 
45 
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of his topick, as well as the strong interest it excites, by affect. 
ing our most vivid passions. 

I have been thus incited, to expose some of the errours of 
Scott, errours into which he has been seduced by a romantick 
imagination, an impatient ambition, and an eagerness after no. 
velty, by the pernicious influence which the celebrity of his writ. 
ings has exercised over the purity of our taste. Scott will be 
imitated long after he has ceased to be read; and perhaps there 
cannot exist a stronger proof of his want of standard merit and 
his departure from the track of nature, than the facility and suc. 
cess of such imitations. The sudden neglect into which he has 
already fallen in this country, is not a slight corroboration of the 
above remarks; nor an unfaithful token of the jndgment of pos. 
terity. Yet every mind of sensibility must contemplate with 
sorrow, the fruitless labours of perverted genius; and indulge in 
the hope, that a poet of such vigorous powers, will yet retrieve 
his reputation, and establish his renown. by the splendid pro- 
duction of a standard work, free from the ble ishes that now 
deform and disgrace his min?. We wish to see him become per- 
fect, as well as popular; solid as well as brilliant, and durable 
as well as modish; we wish to see him so reformed, that 


“Seers, lovers, legislators, prelates, kings, 
*Allraptur’d listen, as he raptur’d sings. 
“Sweetness and strength his book and lays employ, 
“Greet smiles with smiles, and ev’ry joy with joy.” 


ED OG 
Singular Coincidences in the Life of Washington. 
FOR THE PORTICO, 


‘Trifles assume the character of importance, when connected with the lives 
of the Great. The following communication will be read with consider- 

‘ able interest by some, while by others it may be passed over as unworthy 
a moment’s attention. For our parts, we should be proud of a further a 
tercourse with the author, who, if we are not greaty mistaken, is a favour 
ite son of science.] 


It is a fact pretty generally known that the shores of the atlane 
‘ick, from the most-eastern extremity of the | nited states. to the 
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mouth of the Mississippi, and even farther, are completely allu- 
vial; and that, too, for a considerable extent into the country, 
in some places from a hundred and fifty to two hundred miles. 

The materials which compose this immense district of country? 
have in the course of time, and by some unknown operation of 
nature, accumulated, and overlaid not only the original or prim- 
itive shores, or limits of the ocean, but also a considerable portion 
of its bed, in the vicinity of its ancient borders. 

It is not a little remarkable, that some of the most important 
events that occurred during our struggle for independence, and 
also our efforts to establish a new form of government upon 
old principles, happened either on the margin or more advanced 
sections of this district. Not only so, but the most remarkable 
incidents that happened to the immortal Washington, during, and 
subsequent to this arduous struggle, were likewise upon and over 
the margin of this (comparatively speaking) newly created dis- 
trict. 

These events, and the places at which they occurred, and those 
in particular which relate to the ever lamented father of his 
country, will, when considered with attention, discover a remark- 
able coincidence of circumstances, not altogether unworthy of 
notice. 

For instance, almost the first battle that was fought during the 
revolution, while Washington was commander in chief, was at 


Long Island. It is alluvial, and perhaps the narrowest part of 


that district. 

The 2d was at Brandywine, which is likewise alluvial, and 
but afew miles below, or to the south of what is supposed to have 
been the ancient, or primitive shores of the Atlantick. 

I shall pass over the memorable event that happened at Tren- 
ton, not knowing exactly at what part the affair took place ; but 
believe, however, from a knowledge of its situation, that it occur- 
red on the margin of the alluvial district, consequently, on the 
margin of the Granite ridge; for the former overlays the latter, 
on nearly the whole extent of its southern border. 

The Sd was the battle at Monmouth. This was also on the 
alluvial district, and at a considerable distance from its northern 
Jimits. 

The 4th was the memorable defeat of Cornwallis at York, in 
Virginia. This was also on the alluyia! soil. 
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The 5th was the disbanding his army; and the last and 
final interview which he had with his officers, and the heart melt. 
ing scene that presented itself on his receiving the silent fare- 
well from each of them. This was at ew Yolk, on the very 
margin of the alluvial district. 

The 6th was his last solemn interview with the continental 
congress; the resigning of his commission, and his truly affecting 
farewell of that honourable body. ‘This was at Annapolis, Md. 
likewise on the new formed, or alluvial, soil. 

From thence he retired to his seat at Mount-Vernon, which is 
(I believe) on the margin of the alluvial district. Here he re- 
mained for a while to contemplate the storms that had passed, 
and to enjoy, at last in anticipation, the remains of his life in 
peaceful tranquillity. 

But he was soon calléd upon again, by the voicg of his country, 
to preside at the convention held for the purpose of framing a 
constitution’ for the future government of this new forming em- 
pire, which he had so lately treed from the shackles of tyranny. 
This convention sat in Philadelphia in 1787, and of which 
Washington was tngnimously chosen president. A constitution 
was framed anew, of materials selected from the collected wis- 
dom of ages, based and perfected on the eternal principles of 
republicanism, and sanctioned by this immortal sage. 

This event also occurred on the margin of the new, or alluvial, 
soil, and which is likewise based on, or underlaid with, imperish- 
able, if not eternal, rocks of granite.—(1) 

After the completion of this stupendous work, the planning 
and laying, as it were, the foundation of this rising empire, he 
returned again to his peaceful mansion @ Mount-Vernon. Not 
long was he suffered to remain in this quiet retreat, before he 

was again summoned by the voice of his country, to the office of 
Chief Magistrate of these United States. He was accordingly 
elected President for four years, 

The first session of congress was held at New-York. Thither 
he repaired to preside as chief of a new and untried govern- 
ment; to dispense new laws, for the welfare of the nation. ac- 


eee 


(1) After descending 40 feet or thereabouts, in some parts of Philadelphiy 


we come upon the rocks which compose the margin of the Granite Ridge, 
which crosses the Schuylkill. 
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cording to the principles of a new constitution founded on prin- 
ciples of acknowledged right; and this also upon the very mar- 
‘nof the new, or alluvial, soil; and that also based on the mar- 
gin of the ridge of imperishable granite rocks. —(2) 

After conducting with impartial sway, the affairs of state for 
eight years, to the wonder and surprise of an admiring world, 
he again retired to his favourite retreat. But not to enjoy long 
its peaceful shades: for he was soon summoned by a high, and 
mightier voice, to resign his useful life to him who gave it, and 
plunge a nation in unutterable woe—He obeyed! He died! and 
his almost sacred remains lay interred (1 believe) on, or near the 
margin of the alluvial district. 

But this coincidence of circumstances relative to this revered 
character, does not stop here. It remained for the far-famed Bal- 
tinore, who justly appreciates his merits, to erect a stately monu- 
ment, commemorative of Ais unrivalled worth, who was « first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his people.” 

The scite which was first chosen and fixed upon for this lauda- 
ble purpose, viz. what is now called Washington-square is 
completely alluvial. But the decrees of fate in their mysterious 
operations, have changed the situation to the one on which it is 
now erecting. This is on the very margin of the alluvial soil, 
and which is based upon the southern border or edge of the above 
mentioned ridge of imperishable granite rocks. Y. 





(2) The city of New-York is, for nearly three miles north of the point 
of the battery, completely alluvial, and which has in time accumulated, 
and completely overlaid the primitive rocks which now break out, and may 


be seen at half ebb tide, a little above the flag staff at the battery, North River 
side. 
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THE REMAINS OF A MISANTHROPE. 


Collected from Fragments found among his Papers, 
No. II. 


“Five sleepless nights he stem’d this tide of woes; 
“Five irksome suns he saw, thro’ tears forlorn! 

"On his pale corse the sixth sad morning rose; 
“From yonder dome the mournful bier was borne.” 


Wuewn I contemplate the powers of mind exhibited by Sir 
Isaac Newton and others, I feel the insignificance of my own; 
and it produces in me a sensation far from agreeable, as belong - 
ing to the family of despair. It does not, however, continue 
Jong; but rather depresses my spirit than sours my heart. It is 
on such occasions that I feel the salutary influence of the common 
affairs of life, in dissipating this disagreeable affection, and re- 
storing that easy natural tone of self-complacency, without which 
all earthly things are irksome. 





Mark the votaries of pleasure, who are never at ease; always 
flattering, always disappointed; and even the philosophick volup- 
tuary, confesses in his heart, the insipidity, the emptiness, 
the littleness of his sagacious plans of pleasure. That man 
only, whom the world judges to pass an insipid life, enjoys any 
thing like true happiness. But what is the amount of his satis- 
faction after all? It is to despise what he cannot acquire; to 
endure what he cannot remedy; and to keep himself out of the 
power of mankind, who, like vultures, would fatten on his ruin. 
But to talk of real happiness as a thing acquirable in this life, is 
to talk real nonsense. 





Eliza is in shape and complexion, fair, lovely, wanton; she dres- 
ses gay,sings well.and dances beyond description; her tongue rolls 
the sweetest periods, her temper is never ruffled; her thoughts are 
pure, her heart is innocent; she is benevolent, charitable, and 
condescending: look at her, and your heart melts before the 
image of love; speak to her, and your ears are ravished with the 


melody of the grove. “Who ever beheld so divine an object. 
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exclaimed Charles with a sigh? What power could improve 
beauty so ineffably sweet?”? “The same power, said I, that now 
bestows it. Eliza is a virgin, and wishes to win a husband.— 
When she is married you shall see her charms fade, and when 
her first husband is dead, you shall behold them revive!” Half 
the world quench the ray divine, for the pleasure of darkness. 





The very brute creation are tobe envied by that man, whose re* 
fection has not taught him to disarm care and passion of their 
hostile weapons. 

Ihave always abhorred the vices of the world, and pitied the 
weakness of human nature. I have humoured fools, and confided 
in scoundrels; I have flattered vanity, and bowed to pride—for 
an experiment; and the result was, that the fool grew forward, 
the rascal robbed me, the coxcomb contemned me, and the arro- 
gant wretch claimed the honour of atriumph. In revenge, I 
bore it all with patience. The men I chose for this trial were 
reputed the very opposites of what I found them; they passed for 
wise, virtuous, and amiable! How thin a cloak hides the real cha- 
racter; yet how easily is the world celuded; let a man have a fine 
suit, a fawning temper, and sufficient gold to save him from the 
curse of poverty, and lo! you shall see him all that he desires 
to be. 

— 

Retired to a solitary apartment, or in the serene bosom of some 
sequestered wood, how exquisitely does the breast of sensibility 
commune with itself. In the presence only of an unseen God, 
and desirous of one other guest alone, to render its felicity com- 


plete. Need I say a woman! but such an one as life rarely pre- 
sents, 


What an abject, sordid way of thinking it is, to suppose a 
man’s mind invariably alters with his cireumstances. ‘This, how- 
ever, is the conclusion of a proud, unfeeling world; and indeed 
itmust be admitted, that it has too much cause to think 80.— 
Hence the unfeeling manner of proffering a gift, service, or civ il. 
ity. One man says, “you will meet no company at my house,” 
an inducement to be free: not reflecting. that thongh the man 
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of true worth is generally diflident and retired; yet he is neither 
asiamed, nor afraid to meet the most exalted and opulent. In 
truth, some should make much of their pecuniary greatness! hay. 
ing nothing else to vield a self-complacency. I have rioted in 
affluence, mingled with the great, been courted by the good, and 
apriauded by the wise; vet I descended into the vale of penury, 
net without a sigh; for nature swelled my bosom with grief, but 
with a mind erect and unsubdued; more proud by disaster, and 
more complacent, though pitied. 





How rapidly mankind improve in a refined age! What strange 
revolutions take place in every department of life. But yester- 
day, and Africa could not supply slaves enough, to perform the 
most necessary labour; to day, they are enfranchised. and per- 
mitted to remain in their native climes. Every operation is per- 
formed by steam, and science only flourishes in the light of gas. 
If the doctrine of Pythagoras could be admitted, what a prospect 
would await us in future; when the procreation of the species, 
and the politicks of states, shall be conducted by steam. The 
learned Brown might have preferred this method, to that of trees; 
and he would have had some reasons in support of his choice. Yet 
I have heard a learned doctor dispute, that the human race was 
always preserved in this way: and the hint of applying steam to 
other purposes, was suggested by a Dutch professor, of amazing 
corpulency. Of the truth of this, I am ignorant; but it is certain 
that the steam arising from folly and vice. propels the brains of 
a great portion of men to desperate antipathies, and unsocial hab- 
its. The steam of the stews! 





The thought of not having the means to settle decently, op- 
presses and harasses the imagination, of any person of sensibi- 
lity and taste. Such, to have any chance of self-complacency, 
must form a system of their own, and decidedly live by it. This 
plan, sparing their feelings, will enable them the easier to bend 
with their circumstances, either for the better or worse. 





It admits of a question, whether, with all its disadvantages, the 
conveniences and security of humble life, are not of more value 
than the cares and perturbations of greatness, with all its acknow- 
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ledved advantages. It is clearly a question between reason and 








imagination. Considering how much mankind are governed by 
the latter, there can exist no doubt on which the majority of suf- 
frages would be cast. So here let it rest. 





How inveterate are the prejudices of men! What an indisso- 
luble association obtains between the qualities of humbleness 
and vulgarity. Whoever listens to my conversations upon life, 
yo sooner sees my back turned, than he interrogates his compan- 
ion. “whether [am not a mechanick?” Yet ! am so vain as to vlo- 
ryinmy humility, but also so wise, as to discern that my lowly 
thoughts spring from pride, and are fathered by ambition. 





That cold blooded maxim of “you must stoop to rise,” im- 
plies every evil imputation against mankind, that can dishon- 
our either the heart or mind. Yet this maxim must be followed 
by the wise, the good and the brave; a heart rending reflection! 





Copy no one with servility, however perfect. By so doing 
you will surely mar any excellent propensity of your own, 
What you deem wrong in another, avoid in yourself. Praise 
where you may; but never utter a word of reproof or censure, 
except in confidence with those, with whom you have an atffec- 
tionate, or personal interest; with all others, it does harm, as it 
respects yourself, doing them no good. However obscure, or 
poor you may be, the world will always be on the watch to de- 
preciate your estimable qualities. 


Savace is the poet of the heart, because he was the victim of 
the world’s malice. Misery is the best instructer of knowledge; 
and poverty and want, the only paths that lead to genuine philo- 
sophy. If ever a poet deserved to be hanged fur his committing 
murder, by the eloquence of his pen, itis Savage. He leads 
you to the door of death, through a road scented with sweet 
lowers, and lighted by the blaze of fancy. 1 could almost wish 
he had never written the following lines: 

O memory! thou soul of joy and pain! 
Thou actor of our passions o’er again! 
Why dost thou aggravate the wretch’s woe? 


Why add continuous smart to every blow: 
44 
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Few are my joys; alas, how soon forgot! 

On that kind quarter thou invad’st me not: 
While sharp and numberless my sorrows fall; 
Yet thou repeat’st and muliipli’st them all! 

Is chance a guilt? then my disast’rous heart, 
Yor mischief never meant, must ever smart? 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Prorosats have been issued by Anthony Finley, for publish- 
ing by subscription, an American edition of ‘The Theory of Mor. 
al Sentiments, or, an Essay towards an Analysis of the pinciples 
by which men naturally judge concerning the conduct and charac- 
ter, first of their neighbours, and afterwards of themselves.”— 
By the celebrated Dr. Adam Smith, author of the Wealth of 
Nations. 

We believe this is the first attempt to print an American edi- 
tion of Dr. Smith’s interesting work, and we heartily wish that 
the enterprise of the publisher may be encouraged and rewarded, 
by a liberal subscription. No book in the English language pre- 
sents a more beautiful display of a perfect knowledge of the 
human heart, and a fruitful and inventive genius, than Dr. Smith’s 
Theory; nothing can excite or gratify a rational curiosity in the 
highest degree more than the subjects of which he treats; that 
competely unfold the mysteries of the human breast, whether re- 
lative to motives or toactions. The man who peruses this book 
beholds himself, and with himself, his whole species, clearly re- 
flected in the mirror of philosophy. Motives are traced to feel- 
ings, and followed till they terminate in actions; when the nature 
of the latter, as to their virtuous or vicious tendency, is inves 
tigated, and compared. So that this profound yet pleasing the- 
ory, combines the singular felicity, of ministering te our pleasure 
while it adds to our knowledge; reason and fancy, are both abun- 
dantly exercised, and when the one is fed with instruction, the 
other is delighted with amusement. The Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, aims at the elucidation of the most important and in- 
teresting part of our constitution; that part which is the founda- 


.* . ° > tn hea 
tion of moral virtue, and social benevolence. and on which t 
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edifice of justice, learning and happiness, is superstructed. it is 
every man’s business, as well as pleasure, therefore, to inquire into 
the “sources of such inestimable blessings: and he who reads at 
all, may reasonably be supposed desirous of perusing this Theory. 

Itis the purpose of Mr. Finley, should this attempt meet with 
competent encouragement, to publish in succession, a complete 
series of such standard British works, as are difficult to be pro- 
cured in this country; and whose intrinsick merits, ought to 
command a general circulation. ‘This is so great a desideratum 
in American Literature, that every man must concur in its pro- 
motion; on the score of economy, as well as convenience and im- 
provement. An American edition can be sold at nearly half the 
price of the English, equally well executed; with this additional 
advantage, that our arts are at the same time promoted, and na- 
tive industry rewarded by the preference. ‘lo the student, such 
aproject is highly convenient and interesting; as it will supply 
him readily with such books, as he was heretofore compelled to 
import, after searching through the country in vain for an English 
copy. We have, ourselves, experienced this vexatious difficulty; 
and look forward with confidence to the time, when we can at 
least manufacture our own paper and books ! ‘To do this, however, 
depends upon the degree of patronage the publick are disposed 
to extend to the undertaking; which appeared to us of such 
real magnitude and importance, that we could not abstain from 
calling the attention of every class of the community, to so de. 
sirable an object. 





Firtpinc Lucas Jun. has just published at Baltimore, “Sketch- 
esof American Orators. By Anonymous, Written at Wash- 
ington.” Itisasmall octavo pamphlet of 48 pages, containing 
sketches of Randolph, Marshall, Emmett, Pinkney, L. W. Taze- 
well and Wirt. The author, whoever he may be, is no Tyro. 
He has handled the brush with the skill of a master: and the por- 
traits present so striking a resemblance, that no one who has ever 
seen the originals would require to be told, that this is Mr. A. or 
Mr. B. The publisher promises, that “the author will from time 
\o time continue these sketches, should the publick decide that 
they are worthy of acceptance,” of which we should be sorry to en- 
‘entertain so poor an opinion of the publick taste.as to admit a doubt. 
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Fre.pine Lucas Jun. has also just published an original work 
entitled “Letters from Virginia, translated from the French,” 
a duodecimo of 220 pages, which we are inclined to believe is the 
production of the same author. The letters embrace a variety of 
subjects, and are written in an easy, playful strain of good hu- 
moure< satire, with an occasional mixture of philosophical gravi- 
ty, which cannot fail to give them an interest with every reader, 
We have been particularly struck with the XIth. letter; in which 
the author has attempted a refutation of the opinion a¢ vanced in 
the “Notes on Virginia” concerning the natural difference in the 
race Alborumque nigrorum. He has managed the argument with 
great skill and adroitness; but has sometimes suffered his wit to 
degenerate into coarseness, at the expense of his illustrious adver- 
sary, whom he has certainly beaten, and should have been con- 
tent to have beaten, by fair philosophical reasoning. Upon the 
whole, we may consider the letters as an elegant specimen of 
literary taste, not less reputable to the country, than honourable 
to the author. The translator, as he calls himself, thus encoura- 
ges the publick to expect a continuation of these letters at some 
future time: “I have more of them [says he] locked up in my se- 
cretary, which I may be prevailed upon to publish in due time, 
provided they show a proper sensibility to the merit of these first.” 





Awnrnony Fintry, Philadelphia—has lately published an edi- 
tition of “ Bell’s Engravings of the muscles and joints.” The 
engravings are executed by Kneass, and though not very splen- 
did, appear to be sufficiently accurate, to serve the purpose for 
which they were designed, of facilitating the study of those im- 
portant subjects. The plates of the English copy were drawn 
and engraved by Bell himself, and those in Mr. Finley’s edition, 
though less neat in the execution, may be considered as correct fac 
similes. This volume forms the second part of this very valuable 
work: the engravings of the bones, constituting the first part, are 
announced for speedy publication. These, together with the “ar- 
teries.” of which Mr. Finley intends soon to publish a new edi- 
tion, will form a complete and elegant series of Bell’s anatomical 


piates, not at all inferiour in usefulness to the originals so highly 
spoken of. 
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CHINESE LITERARY InTELLIGENCE.—The following work 1s 
now printing under the patronage of the Honorable the East India 
Company, and at their sole expense, at the Company’s press in 
Canton. 4 Dictionary of the Chinese Language—By the Rev, 
R. Morrison—The work will consist of three parts. 

Part 1. Chinese and English, arranged according to the Chi- 
nese Radicals. 

Part Il. Chinese and English, arranged Alphabetically, 

Part III. English and Chinese. 

The whole will be comprised in three or four volumes, royal 
quarto. ‘The work is fou nded on the Imperial Dictionary, com- 
piled by order of Kang-he, late Emperour of China. The ar- 
rangement and number of characters in the first part will be ac- 
cording to it. The definitions and examples are derived chiefly 
from it; partly from personal knowledge of the character; from 
the manuscript dictionaries of the Missionaries of the Romish 
Church: from native scholars, and from miscellaneous works, 
perused on purpose. 

It will contain about forty thousand characters. The deriva- 
tions of the characters are noted, and their meaning illustrated 
by examples. Specimens of the Chuen wan or Ancient Seal 
Character; and of the present T'saou tsze, or running hands, 
are also given. 

It is intended to publish the work in parts; and it is hoped a 
first part will be completed in 1816. 

We were agreeably surprised, in receiving, through the polite- 
hess of a friend, the above prospectus of a Chinese Dictionary, 
to issue from the English press at Canton. Our views for such a 
desirable accession of human knowledge, have always been turn- 
ed towards Russia, whose students inhabit the capital of that 
vast empire, under peculiar privileges, favourable to their ad- 
vancementin the language. It is matter of congratulation, how- 
‘ver, to the votaries of science, to find that Europeans are at 
length becoming possessed of the key, that will unlock the mys- 
teries of the literature of China; and that we shall son have 
our curiosity gratified, and our opinions corrected, as to the real 
nature of their arts and sciences, to which that presumptuous 
peo’ have always asserted an infallible claim of supreme per- 
lection. We shall then, in all probability. discover, that their im- 
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tellectual condition is little more than semi-barbarous; and that 
their erudition does not much exceed that, which inflamed the 
Prophet of the Arabians to become a religious Impostor. With 
this anticipation, we may couple another not altogether visionary, 
that in the course of half a century, we shall have our literati 
devoting themselves to the language of China; and that our la- 
dies will chant their melodious madrigals on the harp, and the pl 
ano-forte. In the present rapidity of our improvements, in other 
subjects, this expectation is by no means unreasonable, and as 
far as we can at present see, it is by all means to be desired; there 
should be no limit to knowledge but that of the grave, and no 
check to fashion, but absurdity and vice. 

Appended to the prospectus, is a specimen of the work, and it 
appears to be arranged with system, and explained with perspicu- 
ity. The great object in such an undertaking, is to simplify the 
ideas, complicated in the characters, and this is performed with 
judgment and accuracy. 


NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a communication, (in a hand that would de 
honour to a writing master,) which seems to be the first of a se- 
ries of Essays, without title, and without signature. If the au- 
thor can recognise himself by this description, and will give a ti- 
tle to his essays, and assure us of their continuance, we will very 
cheerfully appropriate a place for him in our pages. 





“Amicus” has been received; and his remarks have met with 
that respectful consideration, which his friendly intentions seem- 
ed to deserve: but there are still some points, on which the writ- 
er of the article alluded to, entertains different opinions from 
those of “Amicus,” which, perhaps, no arguments could well re- 
concile. There is scarcely any subject, on which men differ 
more widely, than in their estimation of the merits of illustrious 
characters. The opinions expressed by the writer, are the gen- 
uine offspring of his judgment, unbiassed by prejudice or partial- 
ify: nor are they so singular as our correspondent seems to think, 
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which he must have seen, if he had taken as much pains as the 
writer, to make himself “acquainted with that part of his sub- 
ect.” We subscribe most readily to the sentiments of «Ami- 
cus” on the other subjects of his letter, and as far as it may be in 
our power, shall endeavour to profit by his advice. 


—<— 





«We have laughed till our sides ached at the epigrams of 
apiM Y=,” and we have no doubt that many of our readers would 
laugh at them too; but licentiousness is still the same, however deck- 
ed in the attractive garb of attick wit, or concealed from com- 
mon eyes under the classick elegance of a dead language. We 
can never consent to admit into the pages of the PORTICO, 
in any other language, what may not be interpreted in our own, 
without raising a blush upon the cheek of modesty. 





“SIDNEY” is respectfully invited to an interview with the Edi- 


iors. 
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Original Poetry. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 


Afew years since, I lost a lovely daughter about fifteen years of age—ot 
whom I can say with perfect truth, that she never gave her mother or my- 
selfeven.a momentary pang. About a week ufter the funeral, I received, 
through the post office, the following elegant poem, of which I cannot 
surmise the author; to whom, of course, I have never till now had an op- 
portunity of tendering my acknowledgments, which I respectfully request 
he will accept. Should you judge it worthy of preservation, in your inter- 
teresting work, its publication will gratify A WELLWISHER, 

Philadelphia, February 22, 1816. 


A GARLAND FOR THE GRAVE OF ELEANORE 


Man is but a stranger upon this earth. Does he bloomof himse!{? And is 
ke not cut down as a flower? 


ANTHEMA. 


Conc lamatum est! She is no more. 
Sweet tender maiden, pretty Eleanor: 
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Her soul is gone, 
To God °tis flown. 
Her glass is run! 
Her troubles in this life are o’er 
Ere they had scarce begun! 


— 








Napapvbia 
She has died, most happy! in her virgin bed! 
And while our tears of grief are shed, 
She is not grieved, 
But joyed: received 
By the all gracious God whom we adore. 
Resign yourselves unto the Lord, 
Give faith unto his promis’d word, 
The soul of life, breath’c with his breath, 
Now triumphs over sin and death. 
Praised be the Lord our God! the mandate came 
From Him, 
To Him be glory! glory to His name! 
God’s attribute is life to give 
And life to take, 
By Him, in Him, we live and hope to live 
For Jesus’ sake. 


> 
Eritvoa 


In Him, Oh may we live when comes the hour 
When we shall spurn this earth, 
Meeting our final birth, 

And fly the low world’s dross and futile power. 


ANTHYMNOS. 


God is eternal, powerful and good, 

Not like men’s idol-gods of stone and wood. 
No God of form is He, nor outside shows; 

He is the God of souls and hearts repose. 

He chastens but to raise them whom he loves, 
He blinds with fortune those whom he reproves. 
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Those who love God, to Him resign’d wail cleave, 
They suffer not who in him firm believe. 

While those he blinds, with their own strength elate, 
Are stunn’d by each new ill “til crush’d by fate, 
They are fore’d at last to own e’en wealth is vain, 
To staunch the soul’s deep wounds and lull her pain. 
But christians, meek should rise beneath the stroke. 
Nay, rise to happiness thro’ sorrow’s yoke. 


TlapapuSia 
God deals affliction and dispenses joy, 
His mercy endureth for ever. 


Pause. * * 


Children of men, 
Do not repine, 


But hend 
Your souls in lowliness. 


Pause. * * 


Our hearts resign! 
Let all hopes tend 
To Him divine. 
God! our Creator, Father, Friend! 
The Lord, the God of holiness. 


TlagaxAnais. 
He saves who can create and can destroy. 
His will be done! 
His mercy endureth forever. 
Have mercy God, through Christ thy Son! 
Requiescat Puella in pace, 
Amen! 
Epigraphe. 
The Garland of the grave. 
** *& &£ * © © © *® *& F 
Rhapsody. 
trive me Thyme and Savin and Rosemary, 
Lavender. Marjoram, and Mild-salver Clary, 
And placid eye-bright, 
Ere yet it is night, 
45 
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That a garland I weave for the grave.— 
Soon comes the night, and soon our eyes close, 
Sudden comes death, and death brings repose. 


And the wreaths of the poet, the crowns of the brave, 
The chaplets of youth, the sweet fillets of love; 
The flowers of fancy, field, garden and grove, 


All submit to the Lord of the grave.— 
Give me rich marigolds, 
And think what the miser holds! 
Bright, fragrant, balmy flowers! 
That gold he holds, is but the hire of death, 
Sin’s wages, and iniquity; 
Its value ceases with his useless breath. 
Your tints and balm survive some hours 
Like grateful charity! 
Outlive the swaith!— 
Give me parsley and feverfew! 
The fever is cooled under death’s cold dew. 
Died it when budding, the violet? 
Yet appears no minionet— 
The grave does not suit, fragile trifler, with you. 
Give me cypress, give me rue, 
Rue, rue—that’s sorrow-ful! 
Give me basil, give me yew, 
Royal basil!—healingful. 
The cedar and the amaranth, 
Arbor vite, white acanth. 
Yea, Christbirth rose! 
Here shall bloom the Christmas flower, 
Here’s what subdues the vainest power; 
Folly, madness, melancholy! 
And racking poison, hatred’s sting subdue? 
And heals the pangs of contumely, 
And ends ambition’s views. 
Pause * * 
Here shall rise in majesty, 
The tree that worms do not devour. 
The flower of immortality 
Shall bloom, 
Above the tomb, 
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Triumph over death’s cold power 
And worldly mankind’s woes. 
STROPHE,. 
Approach not here, who do not come 
In sympathy, 
To contemplate our common doom, 
Morvra.iry! 
Join ye, who thoughtful flowrets bring’ 
While mourners sad the Cojna sing! 
APOSTROPHE. 


oe «© 0 « «© « « Grape 
Coina, Lessus, Nenia “Erin diy. 
Give honour unto the good departed! 
Strike, strike the harp for Eleanore! 
Chaunt the warnings. 
Bear testimony to the mercies 
Of the Most High! 


Dirce, 
Chorus. 
To youthful Ellen’s ice-bound tomb, 
Thoughtless maids and striplings come; 
See covered o’er with frozen clay, 
The hope of youth, of life’s spring day! 
Recitativo. 
Dearn! which calls the weary home, 
Last friend of sorrow and of age, 
Grim refuge of the broken heart, 
Stern minister of heaven’s rage! 
Conclusive mercy to th’ aggrieved! 
The hope-reft lover’s urgent bourne! 
Death will likewise sometimes tear 
Life from the heart which never loved; 
Blight the fair flower, ere its May-day, 
The fondling child of parent care, 
“natch youth and prettiness away, 
“trike those who happiest are believed, 
The miser from his dross dispart, 
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Destroy the boast of pomp and wealth, 
And skin so sleek and fearless health, 
Change tempting beauty to forbidding loam! 
Snatch the bright soul away! 
Far! where? 
Far! far!—and never to return! 
To pretty Ellen’s icy tomb, 
Come children of delusion, come! 
Pause awhile and view the place, 
Which hides her clay-cold, mouldering face! 
And think, like fate hangs over you, 
Unseen, 
Ye know not when “twill come! 
Then volum’d heaps and full fill’d dome,, 
Villas and bank! O trader’s faith! 
Nor brilliant eye, nor carmine hue, 
Nor lightly pleasing wit, from death 
Can screen. 
Come thoughtless maids, gay striplings come, 
Behold sweet Ellen’s bed, her home! 
A little hour, altho’ ye longer roam, 
Hither, to this, ye yet, ye all 
Must come. 
Be then your thoughts like Ellen’s, pure, 
Be then yqur acts devoid of harm, 
Your looks, your words, from malice free; 
Like her, be yours each virtuous charm, 
Like her, ye’ll make God’s heaven sure, 


And rise from death to joy, in his eternity. 
*eee y+ He 


—_— 
THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER OF TAUBENHEIM, 

‘After the manner and from the German of Buerger. | 

*Tis strange at night, in that arbour lone, 
Where the wild grass rustles fearfully; 
{n the Vicar of Taubenheim’s garden drear, 
There the noise is heard, and the flap of fear, 
Like a trembling dove when the hawk is by— 

There starless gloom clouds the brow of night, 
Save the dim pale gleam from the meteor’s ray3 























No flowers there spread fragrance around, 
Nor rain, nor dew-drops bless the ground, 
Where spirits cross the wand’rers way. 

The Vicar of Taubenheim’s daughter was fair, 
The blithest in youth’s rosy train; 

Her soul was mild as the love-cooing dove, 
And many the knights were, and warriors who strove 
To win the sweet maid, but in vain. 
Not far past the brook, on the shadowy hill, 
A castle stands, in its stately height, 
The walls like silver, the turrets on high 
To the distant traveller seem in the sky— 
And the windows blaze with reflected light. 

‘There revell’d the knight of Faikenstein— 
Pleasure her goblet for him prepar’d— 

The maiden’s beauty had caught his wild eye, 
The knight had awaken’d the virgin’s sigh, 
As in huntsman’s dress the chase he shar’d. 

He sent her a letter with margin of gold, 
Within, his smiling likeness plac’d.— 

“Twas setin pearl and diamond bright, 
To charm and dazzle ber innocent sight, 
And with it a ring whteh his fingerhad grac’d. 

“Let them come as they will, unblushing and bold, 
Who shrink not e’er at the thought of shame; 
Never shall guilty joys betide 
Rosetta, so worthy to be the bride 
Of a high born knight, and bear to his name: 

“A whisper sweet | have for you;— 

A word in secret T must impart— 

When onward glides the midnight hour, 
Then guide thy steps to the garden bower, 
And the vows of a true warm heart. 

And when in sympathy’s melting tones 
The nightingale calls to his wanton mate: 
When to her breathes his tuneful sighs, 

In soft and entrancing melodies, 
Then chide delay and let me not wait.” 

He came,—his sabre loose flapping hung, 
Which his folden cloak conceal’d from sight:— 
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His darkling eye impatiently roves, 
Amid the lone bewild’ring groves, 
He treads with footsteps soft and light 
And now in sympathy’s melting tones, 
Sweet Philomel sang to his wanton mate, 
To her he breath’d his tuneful sighs, 
In soft and entrancing melodies— 
Rosetta come—nor let him wait. 
He flew—he clasp’d her high swoln breast; 
Her virgin shame check’d his madd’ning love: 
‘“‘Forbear rash youth”—but with flatt’ring art 
And soothing vows he melted her heart; 
Fain would she fly but cannot move. 
High heaves her bosom in pleasing fears 
As sweet he lures her deepin the grove; 
Her cheeks suffuse with unwonted fire, 
While fear half chills'the warmth of desire;— 
But ah! too soft was the tale of love.— 
Now scarce blithe May shed her vernal bloom, 
And the opened rose hung weeping 0’er; 
No longer her cheek felt that crimson glow, 
But pale her look like Alpine snow, 
And the Virgin charm of beauty’s no more. 
Soon sultry summer’s fervid hours, 
Lure to the fragrant shadowy grove; 
No longer rests her fair form controll’d, 
But swells confin’d in its slender fold, 
With impatience to burst its bondage strove. 
Next steals the sickle o’er harvest blade— 
Still gradual swells her guilty shame; 
Autumnal blasts sweep the stubbed plain, 
A mother’s fears. a mother’s pains, 
In tears betray what she dare not name.— 
The father’s breast no sympathy knew;— 
His vengeance burst in lion tones: 
‘Flee harlot, flee my tortur’d sight; 
“Go” raging he said, “let thy faithless knight 
With wedded truth stay Lechery’s groans” — 
Then thrust her out—quench’d were the stars 
By wind and rain’s uybrid!’d rage— 





























































With terror’s wild step she hurried through, 
Where entangl’d brush and briar grew, 
To him who alone her pangs could assuage. 

Oh see, a wretched mother thou’st made, 
In pity then yield a mother’s prayer;— 
Oh swerve not from the oath you swore, 
From vows and faith you gave before, 
In wedlock balm my bleeding cares. 

« Rosetta—calm such vain alarms, 
Thy father’s rage must soon appease; 
Remain with me—dry up those tears, 
My care shall soothe thy useless fears, 
Then give to bitter anguish, ease.” 

«¢ Oh, talk not of rest, of care and delay, 
Can either, lost virtue restore? 
Thy promise and vow of a husband’s hand, 
To be given in wedlock’s unchangeable baud, 
Alone can make me blest once more.” 

«© Rosetta, thou harbour’st illusion all, 
T make thee my wife! never, never! 
My noble blood so basely defame, 
To blacken and poison my princely name! 
My love thou shalt ever be—ever.” 

«¢ May the vengeance of heaven alight on thy head, 
Unhallow’d and curs’d be thy name; 
If Rosetta defile thy princely blood, 
Why, traitor, why was she once thought good. 
To cherish thy amorous flame? 

«‘ Go, take the wife thy birthright claims, 
Ha! ruffian sate thy haughty pride; 
God sees, and hears, and judges aright, 
His vengeance can reach thy lineage bright, 
The meanest of slaves may defile thy bride.” 

She rushes out—in phrenzy starts, 
O’er thorn and thistles’ craggy fences; 
Through bush and brake, frantic misery leads. 
Loud throbs her breast, her bosom bleeds, 
Wild wandered her distracted senses. 

She shrieks aloud—none, none to save! 
Pather of men, where, where shall I ge? 
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Her lingering strength yet urged her there, 
Where the traitorous fiend first spread his snare, 
Worn out—exhausted—pale with woe. 

She fain would uphold her tottering frame, 
But faint she sinks, on the cold earth spread 
Her lilly frame—wild now was the place, 

Where she granted her charms to a villain’s embrace, 
Cold hoary frost strewed her leafy bed. 

She pants, she swoons, swift pierc’d the smart, 
One pulse beat more, then eased her pain;— 
First hugg’d her arms the new born child, 

Then dash’d it down in phrenzy wild, 
In phrenzy piere’d its infant brain. — 

And scarce had she finish’d the desperate deed, 
When swilt as a dream the vision flies; 

She shrinks aghast!—« O Saviour Son! 
Oh mother of God, what have I done?” 
Then sinks again mid ceaseless sighs. 

she scratched him a grave with bloody nails; 
Then lay him a pillow of stones, 

«- There injured boy, there rest in peace, 
Thy mother’s woe on the gibbet must cease, 
Where vultures gnaw from the fleshless bone.” 
Where starless gloom clouds the brow of night, 
The gibbet stands on causeways edge; 
There stares a bare skull’s hollow’d cave, 
Her last sad remnant that stares on the grave, 
Deep in the slimy sedge. 
And ever soon as day-light dies, 
Where stands the gibbet on causeways edge, 
A shadow wan mocks the eager sight, 
And tries to quench the pale dim light, 
‘That hovers o’er the slimy sedge. F, 
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*,* Some very beautiful lines on a subject connected with the 
late bombardment of Fort M‘Henry, by a correspondent, are 1 
type, and were intended for the present number of the Portico: 
but it has been found impracticable to make room for them— 
They will appear in our next. 













